AND MERCY TO 
Every LivineG 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—CowpPeER. 
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UNITED STATES MAIL 


TEAM, NOME, ALASKA. 


OUR BOSTON POLICE. 


For nearly forty years all friends of animals 
have been owing a debt of gratitude to our 
Boston police. In April, 1868, I obtained 
from the Mayor of Boston, with the full assent 
of the police committee of Aldermen, seven- 


from the whole force, clothed in their best 
uniforms, and put under my orders for three 


UNITED STATES MAIL DOG. 


This is one of the dogs used in mail team running from Nome, 
Alaska over ice and snow about one thousand miles. 


One of the prize dog stories of our American Humane 
Education Society ( ‘‘Beautiful Joe’ ), written by Miss Mar- 
shall Saunders of Halifax, Nova Scotia, has already a circu- 
lation in various languages of more than half a million 


copies. 


weeks to canvass the entire city for funds to 
establish The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, whose act 
of incorporation, constitution, by-laws, and 
the laws under which its prosecutions were to 
be made, I had already written. Probably 
this was the first time in the history of the 


similarly employed, and from their collections 
and the life memberships of some of our 
wealthiest citizens, I obtained in the three 


teen of the Boston police carefully selected | 


world when the police force of any city was | 


_ weeks about thirteen thousand dollars to start 
the work. From that day to the present the 
Boston police have been among my best 
helpers. At one time, when quite unwell and 
unable to sleep at night but little, I found 
myself also unable to sleep in the daytime 
because of the constant cries of peddlers in 
my street, but I had no sooner notified police 
| headquarters of my suffering than policemen 

were stationed at each end of the street, and 

no peddlers allowed to pass through during 
| several hours of each afternoon when I was 
able to get rest. Again, on the evening before 

one of our great holidays, my street was filled 
| with Scodioan firing crackers and making 
| noise. I sent a simple telephone to police 

headquarters and in less than ten minutes 
| the street was cleared and kept cleared during 
| the remainder of the night. Time and again 
| I have been assured by police authorities at 


gor 
No. 9. 
| | | 
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é | 
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headquarters that I am permitted to tele- 
phone at all hours of the day and night for 
needed help, which will be promptly furnished. 
Some years ago I had the privilege of ad- 
dressing for one hour, in one of the large halls 
of Philadelphia, eight hundred patrolmen and 
thirty-two officers of the Philadelphia police, 
presided over by an ex-mayor of the city. 
And I never enjoyed any address more. I 
told them, first, that I wished them a Happy 
New Year, which they received with great 
kindness, and then I told them, second, that 
I wished I was as rich as Jay Gould, for if I 
were I would have a whole trunk full of gold 
badges brought in and give one to every man 
on the force, because I thought there was no 
class of men better entitled to gold badges 
than those who were liable to be called upon 
at any hour of the day or night to risk their 
lives in defense of the lives and ay pe of 
their fellow citizens. And then, as I found a 
large number of these men were of Irish birth 
or parentage, I told them how when a great 
English statesman gave up in despair the 
prospect of obtaining a law in England for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, Dick 
Martin of Galway, on the west coast of Ire- 
land, came into the British House of Com- 
mons and brought in his law for animals, and 
when some member gave a cockcrow Martin 
stepped out onto the floor of the House of 
Commons and said he would be very much 
obliged for the name of the gentleman who 
had seen fit to insult him, and the gentleman, 
knowing Dick Martin’s reputation, did not 
give his name. Martin walked back to his 
seat amid the cheers of the whole House of 
Commons, and won for Ireland the proud 
distinction of the enactment of the first law 
in the world to prevent cruelty to the innum- 
erable millions which we call dumb. 
At our directors’ meeting, last December, 
I laid before our directors a plan to have the 
great merchants of Boston interested to send 
out their packages to the country towns 
about our city only by horses which were well 
treated and in good condition. But just before 
starting on that plan comes to my table a 
mphlet of new street regulations, to be en- 
orced by our police, ‘‘that no one shall drive 
through our streets a horse not in every 
respect fit for use and capable for the work 
on which it is employed and free from lame- 
ness and sores or any vice or disease likely to 
cause delay or accident on our streets. Nor 
shall any one ill-treat, overload, overdrive or 
cruelly or unnecessarily beat any horse or 
crack or use a whip to annoy, interfere with 
or endanger any persons or excite any other 
horse, or steal a ride on any vehicle or any 
street car, or ride on the rear of any_ vehicle 
without consent of the person in charge of 
the vehicle.’”” And to all this I feel like 
saying, ‘‘Praise God,” first, for such good 
news coming to me on the first day of January, 
nineteen hundred and nine; and ‘‘Praise God,”’ 
second, that Massachusetts has fortunately 
been the first in the world to employ its police 
to collect funds for the protection of animals; 
third, that in Massachusetts was established 
the first paper of its kind in the world for the 
revention of cruelty to animals of which two 
undred thousand copies of its first number 
were printed; and, fourth, that in Massachu- 
setts the firsts Humane Education Society in 
the world has been established, which has 
printed in a single year more than a hundred 
and seventeen millions of pages of humane 
literature in our own and foreign languages; 
fifth, that in Massachusetts has been organized 
the first American Band of Mercy in the world, 
the branches of which now number over 
seventy-three thousand, including over three 
millions members and (as an army officer 
informs me ) would reach, if marching in single 
file, from Boston to about four hundred miles 
beyond Chicago; sixth, that we have sent out 
from our Boston offices in various languages 
more than three millions copies of the best 
missionary book for animals in the world, 
“Black Beauty’’; seventh, that we have sent 
out from our Boston offices for many years 
from sixty thousand to two hundred thousand 


copies of our monthly paper, Our Dumb 
Animals, every month to every newspaper 
and magazine in America north of Mexico, 
every college and university president in 
America north of Mexico, nearly all the edu- 
cational and educated men of our own state, 
members of Congress, and a multitude of 
others too numerous to mention in our own 
country and over the world. Added to all 
these, which must stand to the credit of 
Massachusetts through all time, may also be 
fairly considered the Animal Rescue Leagues, 
Work-Horse Parades and Red Acre Farms, 
which are really results of what have gone 
before. It is a great happiness in my eighty- 
sixth year to know that I have lived to the 
first day of January, nineteen hundred and 
nine. 

And then my thoughts go back to the time 
and money which, as a director of the Amer- 
ican Social Science Association and other- 
wise, I had the pleasure of giving during 
several years of hard work in Boston, Chicago, 
Washington, D. C., and elsewhere to the 
prevention of poisonous and dangerous foods 
and other articles sold in our markets and the 
interest I have been able to take in many 
other subjects too numerous to mention, and 
then comes to me the remarkable fact that 
while I have passed many hundreds of nights 
with no sleep and many thousands of nights 
with very little sleep, in all my addresses, 
from Boston to New Orleans one way and to 
North Dakota the other [in one instance, as 
the result of sixty-one days talking in the 
Boston public schools, acquiring the asthma, 
which during three months gave me an 
average of not more than two hours’ sleep 
in twenty-four], and having always been in 
rather delicate health, I am still alive, while 
of all the people who helped me start the 
Massachusetts Society forty years ago, many 
of whom were much younger than myself, I 
am not aware that a single one is now alive. 
It seems wonderful to me, and certainly ought 
to be a cause of thanksgiving and happiness 
that I am still able to use to a considerable 
extent the experiences of the past forty years. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


“GLORY TO GOD.” 


I notice, Mr. Angell, that in the mottoes 
of your American Humane Education Society 
and a great many of your editorials you use 
the words ‘Glory to God.” Will you kindly 
tell me just precisely what you mean by 
“Glory to God?” 

Answer: 1 mean Glory to the Great and 
Good Power that makes the world happier 
and better for the human and animal races 
that are brought into it. The Power that 
gives us eyes to see, ears to hear, tongues to 
taste and a thousand other things, without 
which life would be worse than death. Leav- 
ing to the theologians the questions of earth- 
quakes, pestilences, sufferings and pain, both 
mental and physical, I simply and only say 
that IJ mean by “Glory to God,” Glory to the 
Great Power that makes this world happier 
and better. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


MORE THAN A THOUSAND MILLIONS. 
More than a thousand millions of the human 
race, in every generation, pass through sick- 
ness and pain into the great unknown. 
Millions of them, during every hour of the 
day and night, are tortured to greater or less 
extent with mental and physical suffering. 
War, pestilence, drunkenness, and crime 
bring agonies which no pencil can paint or 
pen describe. 
The tree of cruelty, like the great banyan 
tree of India, has, it may be, a thousand trunks. 
In the animal world millions die of conta- 
gious and other diseases which medical science 
has thus far failed to discover any means 
of preventing. 
Hundreds of thousands die in transporta- 
tion on our railroads and ocean steamers. 
Hundreds of thousands die of cold and 
starvation on our great plains. 


Millions die in our slaughterhouses with 
unnecessary suffering, often standing and 
witnessing the slaughter of other animals, 
knowing as well as human beings that their 
turn is coming next. 

The moanings of hundreds of thousands of 
cattle are heard every spring when deprived 
of their offspring. 

Millions of beautiful birds are killed and 
wounded to supply women with ornaments, 
and to gratify those who find sport in killing. 

To hundreds of thousands of horses life is 
suffering until death gives relief. 

It is no fault of ours. 

We are brought into this world by no choice 
of our own. 

We must take it as we find it. 

But one thing we can do, namely, try to 
make it happier and better both for our own 
generation and for those that will follow us; 
and one thing there is which strikes right at the 
roots of all cruelty, and that is humane educa- 
tion—humane education in all our schools and 
Sunday schools and homes. 

Every humane publication that our ‘‘Amer- 
ican Humane Education Society” sends out 
helps on the work. 

The over three millions copies of ‘Black 
Beauty”’ we have already sent out, and the 
millions in various languages we hope to, 
will all help on the work. 

The missionaries we are employing and the 
Humane Societies’ we are forming help on 
the work. 

The prizes we have offered to college stu- 
dents, editors, and others, help on the work. 

The over seventy thousands ‘‘ Bands of Mercy”’ 
we have already formed, and the hundreds of 
thousands we hope to form, are, and will all 
be, so many fires kindled at the roots of this 
great banyan tree of cruelty, suffering, and 
crime. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


BURIAL ALIVE. 
Mr. Geo. W. Allen, 
East Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 

My dear Mr. Allen:—I am glad to see that 
you are going to push this winter, in behalf 
of yourself and the Society you represent, the 
enactment of a law that will prevent burial 
alive. As you know, I have given great at- 
tention to this subject for many years, have 
read a vast deal about it from publications in 
this country and abroad, am certain that a 
great many people have been buried alive, 
and am very sure more will be unless greater 
attention is given to the subject. No person, 
in my opinion, should be buried until the 
beginning of decay or a skilful post-mortem 
examination has made death absolutely cer- 
tain. It is my earnest hope that you may 
obtain, during the present winter, vigorous 
action of our legislature on the subject, and 
deserve the thanks of all who would prevent 
the burial alive of themselves and those that 
are dear to them. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


PREMATURE BURIAL. 


As our readers know, we have from time to 
time called attention to this most important 
subject, and sent a petition in regard to it to 
every Legislature in the United States, and 
written the President of every State Senate 
and Speaker of every State House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

A prominent gentleman of Newport, R. I., 
sends us to-day from the Newport Herald an 
article of “~~ interest on this subject, de- 
scribing how Mrs. Christina Hart of 1131 St. 
Louis avenue, East St. Louis, was pronounced 
dead by her physicians and barely escaped 
being embalmed by the undertaker. She 
was entirely conscious during the whole 
trance of everything that was going on about 
her, and of all that was said. 


One who never turned his back, but marched breast 
forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph. ROBERT BROWNING 
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CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S. 
Among the kind remembrances from 
kindest friends which New Year’s day 
added to our Christmas treasures came 
a beautiful checkbook, on the first page 
of which was inscribed, ‘‘The officers and 
co-workers in the rooms of our Humane 
Societies desire to express to their much- 
loved President their joy in learning of 
his improved health and their sincerest 
hope that the New Year may bring to 
him rich and innumerable blessings.”’ 
And then came (one) a check for ‘‘The 
kindest wishes and blessings of coming 
enerations for his great work’’ (signed ) 
eos B. Hill; (two) ‘‘The best of all 
New Year’s wishes’ (signed ) Eben Shute; 
(three) ‘‘One million New Year’s kind 
wishes”’ (signed ) Guy Richardson; (four ) 
‘“‘Heaven’s richest blessings and_ best 
New Year’s wishes’ (signed) James R. 
Hathaway; (five) ‘Many happy returns 
of the .day and New Year’s wishes’ 
(signed ) Frank G. Phillips; (six) ‘“‘Many 
happy returns of the years and New 
Year’s wishes” (signed) Chas. F. Clark; 
(seven) ‘Many more healthy, happy 
years and New Year’s wishes” (signed ) 
Geo. W. Splaine; (eight) ‘‘My wish for 
you, good health and New Year’s 
wishes” (signed) Thomas Langlan; (nine) 
“May good health and strength attend 
you many years” (signed) Joseph M. Russell; 
(ten) ‘Many, many more Happy New 
Years and continued good health’’ (signed ) 
Harry L. Allen and G. Albert Grant; 
(eleven) ‘‘With the best of New Year’s 
wishes” (signed) S$. LeRoy Shapleigh; 
(twelve) ‘Best of health and many New 
Year wishes. May there be enough of human 
love to sweeten life for you and enough divine 
love to make your future assured’’ (signed ) 
Clarence M. Ewell; (thirteen) ‘“‘The young 
ladies in our offices have no check to sign, but 
there is no check to their heartiest and best 
wishes for Mr. Angell’s happiness. May the 
year be rich to him in choicest blessings” 
(signed) Katherine M. A. Manson, Dorothy 
L. Stevens, Blanche R. Hamilton, Harriet L. 
Lowd, Virginia D. Morrison, A. Marjorie 
Howe, ‘‘Me too’’—James Corbett. Attached 
to each check is a beautiful verse from some 
beautiful poem, of which this is one: 


“Angels to guard you and angels to guide you, 
This is my wish as you go on your way, 
Legions of shining ones walking beside you, 
Guarding you ever by night and by day.” 


Do our readers wonder that with the re- 
ceipt of such tokens of kindness on New Year’s 
day from all employed in our offices, we 
should want to live a hundred years. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


ONE OF THE ADVANTAGES OF 
OLD AGE. 

Of course we are gratified to find the fol- 
lowing in the Plymouth Observer, Plymouth, 
Mass., Jan. 7,09: 

One grand example of a thoroughly good 
man is George T. Angell, president of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., and one who can 
feel that he has done some good in this world. 
One whom the people can say after he has 
gone, that has made the world better for 
having lived in it, and who has never neglected 
to do a kind deed for the lowly creatures, as 
well as his fellow-men. Mr. Angell has done 
more good along this line through his maga- 
zine Our Dumb Animals than anything ever 
published, which, by the way, is about the 
only publication issued which has for its ob- 
ject no other purpose than the sole one of 
doing good to others. <A grand old man, and 
may he live to pass the century mark. 


It is within the power of united 
Christian churches to prevent any war 
between Christian nations. 


| year. 


TWO PICTURES OF MUCH PERSONAL 
INTEREST. 
On January twenty-first, comes to my table 


It makes us happy to receive the following 
letter from our good friend, Judge Charles A, 


a beautiful postal card representing one of | Barnard of the Brighton Municipal Court: 


the scenes in my native town of Southbridge, 
Mass., it being the Central street bridge; and 
by the same mail, from the last home of 
my good mother, Townshend, Vermont, where 
her body now lies buried, a picture of its Central 
Square, in the foreground of which stands 
the hotel, which had perhaps more than any- 
thing else an influence in starting my work 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals. <A 
beautiful horse belonging to the landlord had 
been let to two young men to be driven with 
great care a few miles. The men got drunk 
and brought the horse back in a condition 
almost too terrible to describe, trembling 
with fear, and such a picture of horror in its 
eyes as I have no remembrance of ever having 
seen elsewhere, either in human being or 
animal. I sat on the front piazza and wit- 
nessed the terrible scene. It was only by 
working all night on the horse that its life 
was saved. And I thanked God for the in- 
fluence which led me to engage in what has 
since been my principal life work. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 
A VALUABLE NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
During many years we had the pleasure of 
knowing, in company with thousands of our 


| best Boston citizens, the Rev. James Freeman 


Clarke, whom we were accustomed to regard 
as one of New England’s saints, respected 
and loved by all who had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance. Several times we have had 
the pleasure of listening to eloquent words 
from him in regard to our humane work. 
Once we remember particularly, he spoke at 
Horticultural Hall to a great audience at 
which in addition to him we had Phillips 
Brooks, Wendell Phillips, John Boyle O'Reilly 
and others of our best and warmest friends, 
who have now passed on, we trust, to a happier 
and better life. And now in our eighty-sixth 
year, on the first day of nineteen hundred 
and nine, comes to us a kind letter from his 
excellent daughter, Cora Huidekoper Clarke, 
almost as widely known as her good father, 
telling us that she has been preparing es- 
pecially for us a calendar for nineteen hun- 
dred and nine, on each page of which is a 
picture of some of the animals which her 
good father and mother and the whole family 
loved and have been made happier by. 


, Some of these pictures we intend to repro- 


duce in Our Dumb Animals during the coming 
And for all we are profoundly grateful. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Municipal Court of the Brighton District 
of the City of Boston. 


Boston, Dec. 19, 1908. 
Justice, Charles Albert Barnard. 
Special { Robert W. Frost, 
Justices / Harry C. Fabyan. 
Clerk, Henry P. Kennedy. 
‘My dear Mr. Angell: 

“Your thoughtfulness will give me many 
happy hours in these Christmas holidays. 
But I really did not need evidence of either 
your kind heart or the enthusiasm which still 
inspires you in your grand work. How many 
of those who have labored for humanity have 
died without seeing the fulfilment of their 
hopes. It has been left for their successors 
to reap where they have sown and to garner 
up the fruit of their endeavors. But you, 
dear Mr. Angell, have lived to see the success 
of your splendid work, the results of which 
will remain long after God has called you to 
another life. I sincerely hope that we may 
meet in that happier realm, and may still 
find some joyous work to do in His service. 

“With many thanks for your kind remem- 
brance, and with sincere esteem and affection, 
I remain, 

“Very truly yours, 


(Signed ) “CHARLES A. BARNARD.’: 


A KIND CHRISTMAS REMEMBRANCE. 
A generous kind-hearted Boston lady sent, 
as a Christmas remembrance to our Massa- 
chusetts Society and to five of her friends, 
the sum of two hundred and fifty dollars to 
make them all associate life members. No 
better present could possibly be made than 
this. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A GOOD LETTER. 
Swedesboro, N. J., Dec. 17, 1908. 
Mr. Geo. T. Angeli. 

Dear Sir:—On a recent visit to Boston I 
called on you. I have visited all the principal 
cities in this country but have never met 
with such cordial hospitality as in Boston. 
The editor of the Swedesboro News wishes me 
to express to you his kindest regards, and 
says that he esteems you more highly than 
any other man in this country for the great 
amount of good that you have done in the 
cause of humanity; and I heartily join with 
him in his appreciation of your grand work. 
Iam, Very truly yours, 

(Signed ) WILMER EGEE., 
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TOWNSHEND, VERMONT. 
A KIND CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
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DO YOU HAVE AS MUCH LOVE FOR 
CHILDREN AS FOR ANIMALS, 
MR. ANGELL? 


Answer. I try to treat both with justice 
and mercy. 

When I started the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
a man within a few miles of where I am now 
sitting, because of a quarrel he had with the 
owner of a most valuable stock of cattle 
which he had charge of, locked the stable 
doors and starved them all to death in their 
stalls and I found there was no law in Massa- 
chusetts to punish the man who did it, it 
seemed to me there was vastly less protection 
for animals than children. And as I have 
since learned of the millions of animals that 
have died of starvation in winter in our 
western and southern states without one 
word of protest from Ranchman Roosevelt, 
President of our United States, my opinion 
has grown still stronger. But I have been 
for many years a life member of our Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, and all our over seventy thousand 
Bands of Mercy, with their over three millions 
members, are as much for the protection of 
human beings and for all property and life 
as for the protection of animals. And so, 
while it has van a pleasure to me to do all in 
my power for animals, in the formation of our 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, our American Humane 
Education Society and Bands of Mercy and 
the establishment of our paper and its circu- 
lation over our country and the world, and to 
aid Mrs. Smith in the formation of her Animal 
Rescue League, and Miss Bird in the estab- 
lishment of her Red Acre Farm, and the 
Work-Horse Parade Association in its dis- 
tribution of prizes, I have never forgotten 
the children. In fact, perhaps I should 
properly say that my good wife, with my as- 
sistance, has taken upon herself the training 
and education (at a cost of thousands of 
dollars) of two fatherless and motherless 
orphan girls, who have since been happily 
married and one, with one boy and one 
daughter, and the other, with one boy and 
two daughters, are contributing much to 
the happiness of our lives. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


KINDNESS TO PARENTS. 

Kindness to parents is a matter that too 
many young people these days too often 
overlook. George T. Angell, the veteran 
editor of Our Dumb Animals, speaks of his 
good old mother once saying to him, ‘‘George, 
ou will never want for money because you 
ve been so kind to your mother.”’ There is 
nothing that indicates nobility of character 
more clearly than kindness in word and deed 
to parents—a kindness that does not permit 
of the use of the words ‘‘the old man’”’ or ‘‘the 
old woman”’ in speaking of father or mother. 
Many a father and mother have gone to their 
graves heart-broken because of the unkindness 
of their children. It should never be. It is 

low, mean, cruel, contemptible. 
—Westboro (Mass.) Chronotype. 


MAN OF 113, GIRL OF 13 YEARS, LED 
GRAND MARCH AT HIS 
BENEFIT DANCE. 

Capt. Goddard E. Diamond, born in Plymouth, 
Mass., Lives in Oakland, California, 
and is a Vegetarian. 

Oakland, Cal., Dec. 19. — At a benefit dance 
tendered him last night in this city 113-year- 
old Capt. Goddard E Diamond led the grand 
march with Miss Marie Montreth, who is one 
hundred years his junior. 

Capt. Diamond was born in Plymouth, 
Mass., and in his early youth he was con- 
nected with the building of the first railroad 
in the country. In the civil war he was a 
special agent of the government. He is a 
vegetarian and he has written a book on the 
subject of longevity—Boston Evening Globe, 
Dec. 19, 1908. 


A MINISTRY BRAVE ENOUGH. 


A ministry brave enough to set the seal of 
its disapproval upon war; brave enough to 
pray and i against it, and to invoke the 

wer of heaven to maintain its divine law 

y a wholesome growth of humanity in the 
human heart—brave enough to declare, ‘‘I 
will not ask God to allow one band of His 
children to crush out the lives of another 
band! I will not ask Him to fillany country 
with the mournful lamentations of widows 
and orphans! I will not ask Him to grant 
my country a victory that must mean woe 
and desolation to another, perhaps equally 
deserving of victory! Such a declaration on 
the part of the Christian ministry of the world 
would have a most wonderful effect for good, 
and be met with the glad hosannas of ap- 
proval of those who suffer most from the war 
spirit—the weak, long-suffering, uncomplain- 
ing women, whose tears and sufferings have 
made every blood victory since the world 
began a dear one.—The Alabama Alliance 
News and GEO. T. ANGELL. 


CLERGY OPPOSE LARGER NAVY. 


224 Boston Ministers Send Protest to 
Washington. 

More than 200 ministers of Boston and 
vicinity have united in petitioning Congress 
against further increase of the navy. A peti- 
tion to that effect, signed by 224 clergymen of 
various denominations, was sent yesterday 
to the Hon. Samuel W. McCall from Massa- 
chusetts, at Washington, for him to present 
to Congress. 

The same action was taken last year by 
these clergymen, and it is said that it hada 
decided effect on the attitude of the House 
— considering the naval appropriation 

ill. 

Among the representative clergymen who 
signed were Dr. Alexander Mann, rector of 
Trinity Church; Dr. A. Z. Conrad, pastor of 
Park Street Church; Dr. James L. Barton, 
secretary of the American board; Paul Revere 
Frothingham, pastor Arlington Street Church; 
Bishop W. F. Mallalieu of the Methodist 
church; the Revs. James De Normandie, O. P. 
Gifford, L. B. Bates, Smith Baker, Arthur 
Little, Edward Cummings, Charles C. Earle 
and Alexander McKenzie. 

— Boston Post, Jan. 19, 1909. 


Every clergyman in Massachusetts receives 
Our Dumb Animals every month. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A CHRISTIAN ACT BY A CHRISTIAN 
CLERGYMAN. 

A doe weighing 150 pounds broke through 
the ice just above the Housatonic Falls at 
Amesville, Connecticut, last December, and 
was rescued by Rev. H. B. Clown of Falls 
Village and a party of friends who were 
fishing, according to a dispatch in the New 
York World. 

The men worked an hour to rescue the ani- 
mal which went under the treacherous ice 
twice. Mr. Clown finally slipped a noose over 
the deer’s head and, with a ladder, pulled it 
out badly exhausted. The men rubbed the 
animal off for two hours, after which it started 
for the woods. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


TO ADDRESS. 

To address [as we do] through our little 
paper every month all the clergy [Protestant 
and Catholic] of Massachusetts, makes no small 
audience, but when to these we add all the 
lawyers, physicians and various others, as 
seen on our last page, and to these all Con- 
gressmen and the editors of every newspaper and 
is ogee in America from Mexico to the North 
Pole, it will be seen that in using or rejecting 
thoughts sent us we have many things to 
consider which do not always suggest them- 


selves to those who kindly write us. 
| GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE REACH OF “OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 
In our January issue we had an article 
headed ‘‘Get in Your Coal Early to Save the 
Horses.’’ That notice has attracted wide 
attention, and among others from the coal- 
men of Chicago, the result of which has been 
our receiving from the secretary and treas- 
urer of the organization in that city and editor 
of The Retail Coalman, which we understand 
to be the leading organ of that business 
throughout the United States, the following 
letter: 
Chicago, January 9, 1909. 
Mr. George T. Angell, 
19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir:—1I have just noticed in Our Dumb 
Animals for January an item in regard to the 
appeal to the public which you issued, asking 
them to see that their coal bins were filled 
before the icy weather. I assure you your 
action in this matter is certainly appreciated 
by the coal trade, and cannot fail to prove a 
great benefit in the delivery of coal. 

1 would appreciate your kindness if you 
could send me a copy of the appeal referred 
to for publication in our paper, as I feel sure 
that many of our readers would also take 
the matter up and give it considerable further 
publicity all over the country. 

In this connection you may be interested 
in knowing that we have commenced a reg- 
ular department devoted to the care and 
treatment of horses, and if at any time your 
office has any literature along this line that 
you think would be of interest, I would 
greatly appreciate being placed on your 
mailing list so as to receive it. 

Again congratulating you on the excellent 
work you have done, and the splendid results 
you are accomplishing, believe me, 

Very truly yours, 
THE RETAIL COALMAN, 
Arthur M. Hull, Editor. 
1431 Monadnock Building. 


OUR LETTERS. 

A single mail has sometimes brought us 
about two hundred exchange newspapers and 
magazines, and over two hundred letters, and it 
would surprise some of our readers to look 
over an inventory: of the requests made in 
some of these letters; for instance, one this 
morning encloses five cents to aid our work 
and wants us to go to Washington and get 
two acts of Congress passed. 

Some time since we had a request to have 
the bells taken off all our electric cars because 
they made too much noise, and another to 
have it so arranged that no electric road 
should cross any Boston street on grade. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


HAVE WE A DEVIL IN OUR MASSA- 
CHUSETTS LEGISLATURE? 

On this morning of January 29, we are 
notified that one of our Boston representa- 
tives is trying to obtain a law (the first ap- 
plication of the kind we have ever heard of 
in over forty years) that our Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals shall be cut off from receiving the 
fines in cases it has prosecuted, and, so far as 
these fines help, its usefulness shall be ended. 
We are told on good authority that this pro- 
posed law is the work of a man whom our 
agents prosecuted for cruelty last July. We 
well remember how our great pugilist, John L: 
Sullivan, aided us to the amount of one hun- 
dred dollars. He kicked a horse he had 
hired twice and struck the horse twice with 
his fists, and our Boston court fined him 
twenty-five dollars for each kick and twenty- 
five dollars for each blow. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful 
in the degree that they command the 
sympathies of their neighbors. 


| 
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THE BOSTON WORK-HORSE PARADE 
ASSOCIATION. 

We are most sorry to learn that the Boston 
Work-Horse Parade Association is some eight 
hundred dollars in debt, and we are sorry to 
see a suggestion that all expenses for taking 
care of horses should be paid by our Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, which is perfect nonsense. The 
Massachusetts Society has all it can attend to, 
and the American Humane Education Society 
has all it can attend to, and the Animal Rescue 
League has all it can attend to, and the Boston 
Work- Horse Parade Association has all it can 
attend to, and the Red Acre Farm has all it 
can attend to, and the Audubon Society has 
all it can attend to, and the work of taking 
proper charge of the innumerable millions of 
our animal population is large enough to em- 
ploy the energies of many more societies, out 
of whose competitions will come better and 
better care. But what we want to say now to 
the rich merchants of Boston, who advertise 
their businesses every year by displaying their 
beautiful teams on our thoroughfares, that 
they are only paying a just debt when they 
send in to the Work-Horse Parade Associa- 
tion checks from one hundred to five hundred 
dollars to pay the cost. It is just as much a 
debt they owe to the Work-Horse Parade 
Association as the advertisements they insert 
in the Boston daily and Sunday papers, with 
this difference, that they should not only 
pay the cost, but | oma their gratitude to 
the gentlemen who have so kindly under- 
taken, in the interest of horses, to establish 
that parade. 

“Fiat justitia, ruat coelum.” 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


PRIZES TO WORK-HORSE PARADE 
ASSOCIATION 

We are glad to see that the Work-Horse 
Parade Association is attracting the atten- 
tion of many horse owners. One of them, 
who offered a small prize to his men on con- 
dition that the stable should be successful in 
competition, says that he got the money 
back four or five times in the saving of horse- 
flesh. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A SALVATION ARMY FOR HORSES. 


It gives me infinite pleasure to know from 
various newspaper clippings and a special 
letter from Mr. Paul B. Scoles, the editor of 
the Alger Gazette, Alger, Ohio, that Mr. A. 
Melzer of Evansville, Ind., as a Christmas 
gift has given excellent food for one week to 
every horse in Evansville whose owner has 
not abundant means to provide such food. 
And we feel like saying in behalf of all horses 
which may need such food, ‘‘Glory to God,” 
who, we hope, will move the hearts of His 
human children all over the country to 
establish Salvation Armies for horses as well 
as men, and not only to give them one Christ- 
mas or Thanksgiving dinner but, as Mr. 
Melzer has done, a whole week of food to make 
them happier. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


HOW THE CITY OF CLEVELAND'S 
OLD HORSES ARE TO BE 
TAKEN CARE OF. 

“Our City Council protested against the sale 
of such devoted creatures. on. Morgan 
Gribben and Hon. Thomas C. Flower took up 
the matter in earnest. Boston kindly sent 
its law whereby horses are turned over to 
Red Acre Farm, and now the old city horses 
are to have their home at the Warrensville 
Farm, where the city owns over two thousand 
acres of land, under the care of the Supt. of 
Charities, Rev. H. R. Cooley, a warm friend 
of Mayor Johnson. Here the horses will do 
light work and be kindly cared for, and not 
the least of all be a comfort to the aged and 
the little children. Truly the world is grow- 
ing better when the faithful horses are not 
forgotten. “Sincerely, 

(Signed ) “SARAH K. BOLTON.” 


OUR FIRE HORSES. 

Chief Spencer of the Chelsea fire depart- 
ment sat chatting with friends in his office 
the other evening when he abruptly excused 
himself and called someone by telephone. ‘I 

romised to call him at five minutes of nine,” 

e apologized. 

“But how did you know that it was five 
minutes of nine?’’ asked an observant visitor 
a few minutes later, after he had satisfied him- 
self that there was no watch or clock in sight. 

“Why, I heard those horses pawing in their 
stalls downstairs,’ replied the chief. ‘‘They 
are very accurate timekeepers.”’ 

“You see,” explained the chief, ‘‘we have a 
test blow on the fire alarm system every night 
at just 9 o’clock. The. doors of the stalls 
open automatically, the horses run out and 
take their respective places under the swing- 
ing harnesses of the different pieces of appara- 
tus. They are hitched into the harnesses 
and then, after this nightly drill is over, they 
go back into their stalls for the night. 

“Every night, just before that alarm strikes 
at 9 o'clock,” continued Chief Spencer, ‘‘those 
horses begin to paw the wooden floors of their 
stalls. They never vary more than two 
minutes either way, and almost never more 
than one minute. I’ve observed this thing 
for years. Every horse that enters the fire 
service does this after he has been here a few 
weeks, 

_ ‘How do they tell the time so closely? I 
giveitup. Isimply know that they do doit— 
that in some mysterious way they are able to 
pick out that minute—that almost exact point 
of time from the 1440 minutes that occur 
within every 24 hours,’’ concluded the chief.— 
Boston Evening Herald, Dec. 26, 1908. 


In cold weather blanket your horses while 
stopping. 


OUT IN THE 
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STORM. 


TO SAVE HORSES. 

It gives us great pleasure to learn that 
Mrs. George Westinghouse, wife of the great 
electrical king of Pittsburgh, Pa., and who is 
very fond of horses, is now aiding in the 
establishment of the Kinnell Manufacturing 
Company, which intends to furnish every 
horse owner wanting them with emergency 
overshoes which shall prevent the horse from 
slipping on icy streets or asphalt. The com- 
pany’s headquarters are at Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and its president is Geo. N. Kinnell, 
who is a veterinary surgeon at Pittsfield. , 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR CANVAS AND 
BLANKETS 
Our canvas and woolen blankets have been 
of great service during recent snow storms in 
helping many horses that have fallen on our 
streets to regain their feet. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WOOLEN 


THE CRUELTY OF NOSEBAGS. 

For a moment put yourself in the position of 
a horse forced to feed out of some of our nose- 
bags. His head is encased in a close-fitting, 
wholly unventilated, foul and heavy joe 
ment in the shape of a bag. Though his lips 
are very flexible and constructed so that his 
mouth may perform some of the functions of 
a man’s hands in the matter of feeding, the 
horse cannot reach his food. He is com- 
— to toss the bag upwards so that the 

st of the feed may come within his reach. 

In this way the grains of the feed get into 
his nostrils and cause him { annoyance. 
With his breathing hindered and his nostrils 
clogged with pn he is in far more agony 
than a horse that gets a dozen vicious cuts of 
the whip.— Buffalo Horse World, 
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GOOD SUGGESTIONS FOR SPEAKERS 
AND WRITERS. 

Some years ago a distinguished Boston 
clergyman was seated by the side of his son 
(another clergyman) in one of Boston’s 
leading pulpits, delivering an address which 
the father thought was getting a little too 
long, and so quietly saidto hisson, ‘‘Perhaps 
you had better say something bright and cut 
it off here;’’ to which the son immediately 
replied, ‘‘Well, father, that is just what I 
have been trying to do for the last half hour.” 

This morning a Boston gentleman, who bids 
fair to be one of the prominent writers and 
speakers of our state, calls upon us and ex- 
presses an opinion, from the reading of our 
speeches and writings, that in our hundreds 
of addresses and thousands of editorials we 
have been greatly helped by careful con- 
densation. This calls to mind some pleasant 
remembrances, for instance between 9 and 
10 P.M., in Tremont Temple years ago, when 
everybody was tired and wanted to go home, 
we were asked to close the meeting, and one 
of the most prominent gentlemen there 
kindly told us at its close that we had said 
more in fifteen minutes than had been said 
before in the whole evening. Some years ago 
we addressed the State Teachers’ Association 
of Massachusetts, in the high school building 
at Worcester, on the last evening of their 
convention when all were anxious to get away. 
The time allowed us was short, but the 
superintendent of public schools wrote our 
secretary that he never heard anybody say 
so much in his life in the same length of 
time, and we were told by various teachers that 
it was really the most important matter of the 
whole convention. 

Nobody could probably better judge how 
to hold a large audience than Dwight L. 
Moody, the evangelist. He invited us. when 
we were at Baltimore, to speak a few minutes 
to the great Maryland Sunday School Con- 
vention. Every seat in the house, gallery and 
on the platform, was full. We spoke about 
fifteen minutes, and he made no attempt (as 
he frequently did to other speakers) to limit 
us, but on the contrary said, ‘“You hit them 
just right.” 

Now the object of saying this is what we 
think to be for the benefit of writers and 
speakers, many thousands of whom read 
this paper. First, that in our opinion every 
gem in poem or prose which will be remem- 
bered by adults or children is worth a hundred 
things that are only passably good; and, 
second, that the great editors of the future, 
who are going to draw fifty thousand dollar 
salaries, will be those who can give the most 
important thoughts and information in the 
fewest and most effective words. 

Three things to be carefully considered in 
editorials and addresses are, (first) to have 
an opening that will attract attention; 
(second) to close before the audience is 
tired; (third) if possible, to say a_ bright 
thing in closing. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


SUGGESTIONS TO HUMANE SOCIETIES. 


(1) So long as there are so many religious 
denominations in our cities and larger towns, 
it has seemed advisable to us not to elect 
clergymen on the boards of directors of our 
Humane Societies, although, of course, we 
have frequently elected them as vice-presi- 
dents. 

(2) So long as religious thought is so much 
divided, it has: seemed better to us in the 
holding of public meetings of our Humane 
Societies not to call upon clergymen ordinar- 
ily to open them with prayer, or hold them in 
churches, which may interfere with the at- 
tendance of the children of Catholics, Protes- 
tants or Jews. In our great church of Human- 
ity, we want to hold on one platform every 
man, woman and child, for the promotion of 
“Glory to God, Peace on Earth, Kindness, 

ustice and Mercy to every living creature, 
th-human and those we call dumb.” 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

It is a satisfaction to us to find that after 
sending every month our paper to some 
twenty thousand or more newspapers and 
magazines. we find that a large number of 
those papers are at present coming to the 
same opinions which we have entertained in 
regard to the fitness of Theodore Roosevelt 
to be President of the United States and a 
pattern for the youth of our country, and we 
shall not be astonished if in due time the 
children in the Washington, D.C., schools, 
who were prohibited from reading our paper 
because of what we said in regard to the 
President’s fighting and hunting peculiarities, 
shall again have the privilege of reading the 
paper. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


SCHOOLBOYS SHOOTING. 

A few years ago the ‘“‘nigger-shooters”’ 
became such a nuisance and a menace to the 
eyes of people on the streets, to say nothing 
of the suffering caused the birds, cats and 
other harmless animals, that nearly all towns 
passed ordinances forbidding the use of them. 
There is now a greater nuisance coming into 
use among the boys in the way of the air 
rifle. There are several in Huron and we 
have noticed lately that every dog, cat, 


’ chicken or other animal that comes within 


range of one of them is sure to suffer. We 
have also heard of some people being shot, 
but whether purposely or by accident it could 
not be determined. 


We are glad that Roosevelt's plan of having 
our schoolboys shoot army rifles has not yet 
been adopted. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


ADVICE FOR RIFLE PRACTICE BEING 
CARRIED INTO EFFECT. 

Detective Frank Bradley of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, and Officers Solon C. Corwin 
and Clarence H. Phelps of Athol are busy 
hunting for young bandits who have been 
shooting at trains on the Boston & Maine, 
passing through Athol. Complaints have 
been entered that rifle bullets have broken 
windows in passenger coaches, and one went 
through a cab window a few days ago, barely 
missing an engineer.— Athol (Mass.) Tran- 
script, Dec. 15, 1908. 


ABOUT SETTING ALL OUR SCHOOL- 
BOYS TO SHOOTING ARMY RIFLES. 
We find in the Springfield Republican, of 

Jan. 14, that the New York Evening Post has 
been investigating the above subject and that 
there is a strong suspicion that the manu- 
facturers of rifles and gunpowder are em- 
ploying agents to encourage, through the 
press, the plan of having all our boys set at 
shooting rifles for the purpose of increasing 
the sales. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


MORE PLEASANT WORDS. 


By the same mail as the above, and in the 
second letter we opened, came from Dr. A. L. 


Evans, of Chattanooga, Tenn., in his paper, 
the Universalist Herald, printed at Canon, 


Ga., the following: 

“The Christian fails in his duty if his moral, 
and so far as possible his active support, is 
not given to every cause, movement, crusade 
and campaign having for its objects the 
betterment of conditions among the masses 
of his fellow men, and even of God’s dumb 
creatures. One great soul, George T. Angell, 
now over eighty years of age, has devoted 
his life, and by no means in vain, to the work 
of caring for the rights of animals. He still 
edits a paper called Our Dumb Animals which 
he sends to over thirty thousand editors on 
this continent each month. Humane Soci- 
eties and Bands of Mercy among the children 
all over the land are monuments to his great 
heart and the influence his devoted life has 
exerted.” 


A GOOD DEED. 
To the Editor of The Herald: 

With all the items of news of the day, with 
robberies, murders, cheatings, stealings and 
accidents. how seldom we read of a good deed. 
Now, listen. A few days ago an old lady 
went to the Franklin Square House here in 
Boston to see the Rev. Dr. George L. Perin, 
the president of the corporation, who is now 
battling and struggling with his tremendous 
effort to raise $100,000 to help pay the debt on 
that well known house for self-supporting 
girls and women. 

Dr. Perin did not know her, had never seen 
her; indeed, had never even heard of her. The 
man was more than busy, gentlemen were wait- 
ing to see him, but he patiently listened to her 
sad story. She was old, friendless, poor, try- 
ing to obtain entrance to an old ladies’ home; 
but, alas, she did not have the needed amount 
of money. Could he help her to get the 
money? She was in distress, just about dis- 
couraged. After talking with her in getting 
at the facts, he said: ‘I will look up this 
matter, and, if it is as you say, I will help you 
to raise the money.” She was delighted. 
Indeed, she looked as if a burden had been 
lifted from her. Then Dr. Perin. without any 
time to call his own, examined the case, find- 
ing her story true in all respects. 

At once he began writing to wealthy friends, 
telling them about it. Then came the har- 
vest! The money came! Every one re- 
sponded! 

The old lady went to the Franklin Square 
House, staying a night or two free of ex- 
pense, then went on her way to the comfort- 
able home where she may spend her days in 
comfort. 

What do you think of this? Isn’t it worth 
telling? Think of the amount of good he 
has done this forlorn heart. Think of helping 
ease his burden in the debt of the Franklin 
Square House, for now is the time to help. 


—Boston Herald, Dec. 26, 1908. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 

There comes to our table to-day in Alex- 
ander’s Magazine, one of the leading publica- 
tions of the colored race, a fine picture of the 
great colored orator, Frederick Douglass. 
A good many years ago we were giving ad- 
dresses to the schools and colleges, white and 
colored, at Washington, D. C., and one day 
found one of our largest audiences at the 
Washington Colored Normal School for the 
training of teachers. At our close a gentle- 
man rose whom we had never seen, and de- 
livered one of the most powerful extempora- 
neous addresses we ever had the pleasure of 
listening to. It was Frederick Douglass. We 
could only say to him that we had never 
listened to anything more eloquent, and our 
great regret was that there was no shorthand 
writer there to take down his words, which 
we should have been glad to publish and send 
widely over our country. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


JUDGE EDMUND H. BENNETT. 

In our last month’s issue we wrote of 
Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, and Charles 
G. Loring, all eminent lawyers of the Suffolk 
Bar. Prominent by the side of our old 
teacher, Charles G. Loring, as a life friend we 
most distinctly remember the Hon. Edmund 
H. Bennett, LL.D., for many years Dean of 
the Boston University School of Law—a 
man beloved by all who knew him, an honor 
to the Bar and to the state. He was one ot 
the prominent directors of our Humane 
Societies and with Hon. Henry O. Houghton, 
of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., another director 
and friend, was frequently called upon by us 
for consultations. 

There are many pleasant recollections we 
have about such men, and it is a matter of 
deep regret to us that they are not still alive 
and active. GEO. T. ANGELL, 
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THE TWO KINDS OF SPORT. 


“Tis a beautiful morning,” a sportsman said; 
“The world looks so happy let’s each take a gun, 
Go out and kill something for pastime and fun, 

And proudest be him who counts the most dead.”’ 


They blotted out lives that were happy and good; 
Blinded eyes, and broke wings that delighted to 


soar. 
They killed for mere pleasure, and crippled and 
tore, 
Regardless of aught but the hunger for blood. 


“Tis a beautiful morning,” a sportsman cried, 
Who carried a kodak instead of a gun; 
“The world looks as happy, so golden the sun, 
I'll slip to the woods where the wild things hide.” 


The deer that he ‘‘shot’’ never dreamed of his aim, 
Yet the bird that he caught went on with her song. 
Peace followed his footsteps, not slaughter and 

wrong, 

Yet rich were his “trophies” and varied his ‘‘game.” 


SPORT. 

“The slaughter of animals of any kind for 
mere pene ought to be prohibited by law. 
It is the writer's firm belief that a fully awak- 
ened conscience will recognize animal rights 
as well as human rights, and certainly there 
is no right more sacred to either animal or 
human than the right to live. 

“To the writer, nothing short of the whole- 
sale massacre of human beings could be more 
hideous than going out with a shotgun to kill 
birds, or with a rifle to destroy the graceful 
antelope or busy rabbits or squirrels, all 
actively at work performing offices in the 
economy of nature. Think of the millions of 
murders which are daily committed in the name 
of sport, of the vast number of noble, happy 
creatures which are shot down, either killed 
outright, or maimed and mutilated, to linger 
out a miserable existence, and finally to die of 
pain or starvation.””—DR. J. H. KELLOGG, 
Supt. Battle Creek, Mich., Sanitarium. 


SUPERINTENDENT R. D. WHITEHEAD 
OF WISCONSIN HUMANE SOCIETY 
ON PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 

Superintendent R. D. Whitehead of the 
Wisconsin Humane Society speaks as follows 
of President Roosevelt : 

“He who would stand behind a log, with 
three or four assistants, with automatic guns, 
who would empty one chamber after another 
into the heart of things that seek to live, that 
are hunted through the forests until one almost 
wonders why they seek to live, is a coward.” 


THE STEEL TRAP. 


The steel brn and other traps, largely used 
by rabbit-catchers and gamekeepers, have 
been well described as abominable devices, 
both as a means of destruction and as instru- 
ments of torture most horrible, for not only do 
the sharp teeth by which the victim is held 
and lacerated cause excruciating pain, but this 
pain is often prolonged for days and weeks 
together, until the keeper or some passer-by 
—— happen to visit the spot and put the 
sufferer out of his misery. Household pets 
are also often caught in these traps. Laws 
should be passed forbidding the use of such 
cruel and criminal contrivances. 


THE PLAY OF “BLACK BEAUTY.” 
Our readers will remember that the prize 
play of “Black Beauty,” for which our Amer- 
ican Humane Education Society paid a thou- 
sand dollars, we sold within one hour after 
receiving our receipted bill for it to Messrs. 
Atkinson and Thatcher of Boston, drama- 
tists. We were told by Mr. Atkinson last 
evening that it was proving already a great 
success, with a promise of a still greater. By 
the small audiences it has already reached 
it has been welcomed with enthusiasm, and 
before long it will be put before the large 
audiences of our large cities. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


SHOWING 
=> How ACCIDENT 
OCCURRED 


(Courtesy of Boston Post.) 
William C. Downing and his collie “Rex,” for which he gave up his: life 


GAVE LIFE IN ATTEMPT TO SAVE 
PET DOG, 


Waltham Man Dashed in Front of Train in 
Response to Cries of Trapped Animal. 


Waltham, Dec. 20.—Giving up his life in a 
thrilling effort to save that of his dog, which 
had got caught in the tracks, William Down- 
ing, 41, a well-known resident of this city, 
met a tragic fate at Lyman’s bridge, on the 
Central Massachusetts division of the Boston 
& Maine railroad, here this morning. 

Mr. Downing, who was the chief engineer of 
the Boston Manufacturing Company’s plant, 
left his home at 31 Linden street at about 8 
o’clock this morning to take a jaunt across the 
country. 

He was accompanied by his two collie dogs, 
both of which he had raised from puppies. 

With both dogs scampering joyously about 
he crossed the railroad tracks and with swing- 
ing gait had just begun to enjoy his walk 
when one of the dogs ran up to him and be- 
gan barking as if to attract his attention. 

Looking behind him he saw the other dog, 
a handsome animal, named Rex, struggling 
in a desperate effort to free one of his paws 
which was caught in the frog of the tracks, a 
few yards away. 

Just at that moment the locomotive of an 
express train that was running at the rate of 
fifty miles an hour, along the same tracks, 
loomed into sight but a hundred yards away. 

The dog, which apparently seemed to ap- 

his danger, to whine piteously 
or aid. 


while vainly trying to save the pet from a train in Waltham, Mass. 


The stout-hearted master of the dog leaped 
to the rescue. ; 

Then while the roar of the locomotive 
drowned all other sound, as it rushed down 
upon the scene, the little group of white- 
faced onlookers saw Downing reach the dog’s 
side and make a frantic effort to free the 
animal. 

The effort failed, and although there were 
only a few feet between the engine and him, 
Downing made another effort. 

Again he failed. Then, as if realizing that 
there was nothing left for him to do but to 
attempt to save his own life, he made des- 
perate effort to spring to one side. . 

He had timed his spring an instant too 
late, however, for as his body was lurching to 
safety the big locomotive struck him. 

When those nearest him reached his side 
he was unconscious and in a dying condition. 

He was still breathing faintly, however, 
and in an effort to save his life a hurry call 
was sent in for an ambulance, and he was 
taken to the Waltham Hospital, where he 
died shortly after his arrival. 

The other dog and the only one of the three 
companions of a few moments previous to 
escape unhurt, followed the ambulance to 
the hospital and then rushed home as if to 
break the sad news. 

While she was still whining and barking 
outside the front door of the Downing home, 
the tidings of the accident reached there. 

Mr. Downing had been married eleven 
years and leaves a widow, who before her 
marriage was Miss Florence Saunders of 
Gloucester.— Boston Post, Dec. 21, 1908. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Boston, February, 1909. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 
cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 
Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 
Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty-two thousand, five hundred news- 
papers and magazines. 


— 


OUR AMBULANCE 

Can be had at any hour of the day or night by calling 
Richmond 572; or our Mass. Society, Main 1226. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable charges 
for its use, but in emergency cases where they are unable 
to do so the ambulance will be sent at the expense of the 
Society, but only upon an owner's order, or upon that of a 
police officer or Society agent. 


SUBSCRIBERS AND REMITTANCES. 

We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report of 
receipts, which is published in each number of our paper, 
and if they do not find the sums they have sent properly 
credited, kindly notify us. 


We are glad to report this month one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight new branches of our Parent 
Band of Mercy, making a total of seventy- 
three thousand eight hundred and nine. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the kinds 
we have been using a new badge in the two sizes above 
represented. They are very handsome—a white star on 
a blue ground, with gilt letters and border, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or postage 
stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We cannot 
attend to smaller numbers than five. 


THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY. 


At the January meeting of the directors 
of the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, held this 
morning, President Angell reported that the 

rosecuting agents of the Massachusetts 

ociety, in their investigation of complaints 
during the month, examined four thousand 
two hundred and five animals, took one hun- 
dred and sixty-four horses from work, and 
mercifully killed two hundred and eighty-four 
horses and other animals. 

One-hundred and sixty-eight new Bands 
of Mercy have been formed during the month, 
making a total of seventy-three thousand, 
eight hundred and nine. 

We have received during the month from 
Mrs. Charles E. Thayer two hundred and 
fifty dollars, Mrs. Lydia A. Putney one hun- 
dred dollars, Mrs. Ernestine M. Kettle one 
hundred dollars; a bequest, in part, from 
Mrs. Louisa Goddard Perkins of two thou- 
sand, two hundred and forty-one dollars and 
fifty-one cents, and one from Mrs. Lucretia 
W. Torr of one thousand and sixty-four 
dollars; also notice has come to us that we 
have recently been remembered in several 
wills. 

Boston, January 20, 1909. 


OUR PROSECUTING AGENTS. 

We are glad to see, in the Boston daily 
mM of January 12 and 13, that Malcolm 
tevenson of Saratoga Polo Team was fined 
esterday in the district court of Salem, 
ass., fifty dollars for cruelty at Hamilton 
polo game, last September. A similar prose- 
cution by our agents of a prominent Boston 
_ player will come up for trial at the 
uperior Court. 


OUR PROSECUTING AGENTS. 

Our special paid prosecuting agents are: 

For Western Massachusetts—Dexter A. Atkins, 
Springfield, 31 Elm Street, Room 327. Tel. 581-1. 

For Central Massachusetts—Robert L. Dyson, 
Worcester, 142 June Street. Tel. 288-3. 

For Southeastern Massachusetts—Henry A. Perry, 
Mansfield. 

For Boston, Eastern Massachusetts and elsewhere— 
James R. Hathaway, Special Agent; Thomas 
Langlan, Charles F. Clark, George W. Splaine, 
Frank G. Phillips, Joseph M. Russell, Harry L. 
Allen; Emergency Agent, Geo. Albert Grant—all 
at 19 Milk Street, Boston. 

In addition to these we have over four hundred 
unpaid local agents in all our Massachusetts cities 
and towns who render us more or less service. 


NEW ORLEANS. 

In the New Orleans Picayune of Dec. 16, 
we are pleased to find half a column devoted 
to an interesting account of the silver medal 
we awarded to Mrs. Florian Schaffter, for 
her great services in founding the Louisiana 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

The happy remarks of President Sam W. 
Weis at its presentation, and the statement by 
Mrs. Schafiter that she considered us her 
godfather in humane work, also added to 
our pleasure. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WATER FOR THIRSTY DOGS IN 
WINTER. 

The following communication was sent to 
all our Boston daily papers on January 29: 
Editor of 

Kindly permit me, in behalf of our Massa- 
chusetts dogs and particularly those which are 
muzzled, to say that it is more difficult for 
them to procure water in winter than in 
summer, and to kindly ask all who may be 
humanely disposed to see to it that so far as 
lies in their power dogs shall have plenty of 
water. 

It is a question deserving of grave attention 
whether various reported cases of hydro- 
meee may not be cases of suffering caused 

y thirst. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS. 


In behalf of the Massachusetts Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, I hereby offer five dollars to 
any person knowing of cruelty to any 
horse in Massachusetts who will give 
us in court the evidence necessary to 
convict; also for similar evidence in 
court to enable us to convict any per- 
son of cruelty to any other domestic 
animal in Massachusetts, I offer a prize 
of not less than two dollars. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


GOOD NEWS. 


Through the efforts of Mrs. M. Jennie Ken- 
dall of Nashua, President of the New Hamp- 
shire Woman’s Humane Society, New Hamp- 
shire seems to be getting thoroughly stirred 
up over the question of giving better protec- 
tion to the animals we call dumb. 

At her request, our secretary, Mr. Guy 
Richardson, went to Nashua on January 8 
and addressed a large audience gathered from 
four New Hampshire cities. The meeting 
was a complete success, resulting to the 
great satisfaction of all who attended it. 

At the close of this meeting, Mr. Richardson 
took the next train to Somerville, Mass., 
where he addressed in the evening a large 
boys’ club with great success. . Sunday eve- 
ning, January 10, he addressed a large school 
for Hebrews in the city of Boston. 

We feel the utmost gratification in an- 
nouncing this beginning of our secretary in 
the lecture field, the end of which may be far 
beyond his present calculations. 


GEO, T. ANGELL. 


A LETTER THAT WILL INTEREST OUR 
READERS. 


New Hampshire Woman’s Humane Society, 
Incorporated 1907. 
Mrs. M. Jennie Kendall, Pres. Tel. 110. 
Mrs, C. C. Mercer, Sec. Tel. 526-11. 
Mrs. G. E. Anderson, Treas. Tel. 610. 


Nashua,N.H., January 10, 1909. 


My dear Mr. Angell:—I want to thank you 
more than I can express for sending your 
secretary of the Society to speak to us. He 
proved to be one of the most interesting 
geome that I ever listened to, and many in 
the audience expressed to me congratulations 
for his excellent talk, so pleasing. I regret 
very much that we did not have a stenographer 
to take down notes, that every word might 
have been printed. His mother’s address, 
brief as it was, was among the best. 

My dear Mr. Angell, when I attended your 
directors’ meeting, you spoke of the question 
sometimes asked, who would succeed you? 
There will never be but one Mr. Angell, no 
one can take your place, but as your successor, 
with the qualities of mind and heart, you have 
him right in your office, Mr. Guy Richardson, 
your secretary. 

Thanking you again for your interest which 
is proverbial, and I send with this letter papers 
about the convention, I remain, with kindest 
wishes to you and Mrs. Angell, 

Faithfully, 


M. J. KENDALL. 


We were glad to receive the above kind 
letter from Mrs. Kendall, and to learn that 
when Mr. Richardson arrived at Nashua to 
deliver his address, he found that his mother, 

resident of the New Hampshire Woman’s 
hristian Temperance Union, had been in- 
vited to be present. It was a notable day 

for both mother and son. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word Po 
** Personal.” 
My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom EE 
long ones. GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 
Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President; GUY RICHARDSON, 
Secretary. 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 


Over seventy-three thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with prob- 
ably over two million members. 

PLEDGE. 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless living creatures, 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross out 
the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. P.C. A. 
on our es means ‘Merciful Soctety Prevention of 
Cruelty to All.” 

We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of “Band of Mercy Information” 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to ev 


rson who 
forms a ‘Band of Merc the 


signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen for the Band and the name and post 
— address [town and state] of the president 
who has been duly elected: 

1. Our monthly paper, “OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS,” full of interesting stories and 
pictures, for one year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. ight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 


poems. 
‘ . For the president, an imitation gold 
adge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday school 
teeeeee. should be presidents of Bands. of 

ercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink printed, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership 
book, eight cents. The ‘‘Twelve Lessons on 
Kindness to Animals’ cost only two cents for 
the whole, bound together in one pamphlet. 
The Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a 
hundred, or eight for five cents. 


Everybody, old and young, who wants to do a kind act, 
to make the world happier and better, is invited to — 
by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, Esq., President, 1 

k Street, Boston, Mass., and receive full information. 

Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 

1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the 
Pledge together. (See Melodies. 

2.—Remarks by President, and reading of Report of 
last meeting by 

3.—Readings, ‘Angell Prize Contest Recitations,” 
**Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble say- 
ings and deeds done to both human and dumb creatures, 
with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

.—Enrollment of new members. 
7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


A BIT OF OLD NEW ENGLAND. 


DICK 


(Courtesy of Boston Herald.) 


Boston Herald Prize Picture Awarded to Richard Tatten, 3 Hull Row, Charlestown, Mass. 


CUT WOOD FOR CHARITY. 


Young Men in Rowley Rally to Aid Bed-Ridden 
Neighbor. 


Rowley, Mass., Dec. 20.—Several business 
men, acting as woodchoppers, was the sur- 
prising sight that greeted the inhabitants of 
this village a few days ago. 

Everybody is still talking about it, and the 
names of the men who chopped and sawed 
many cords of wood have apparently been 
inserted in the hearts of all their neighbors. 

When one of their neighbors fell ill several 
young men decided to help him brave the cold 
days of winter by attacking his wood pile 
with axe and saw, in this = providing him 
with fuel. They worked with a will, cutting 
the great maple and birch and piling them 
neatly in the shed. 

When all was finished, they repaired to the 
kitchen and the amateur cooks of the party 

repared an oyster stew that is destined to 

ave a place in the history of Rowley. It 
was cooked in a great wash boiler and the 
party brought all the ingredients of the feast, 
so that the larder of their aged friend might 
not be diminished. 

When all was in readiness the young men 
hastened to the sitting room, much to the 
amazement of their d-ridden host, and 
carried him on their shoulders to the wood- 
shed. 

With the tears streaming down his cheeks 
and a sob in his voice he tried to thank them, 
but his words were lost in the cheers of the 


tired but happy men.—Boston Herald, Dec. 
21, 1908. 


Our Dumb Animals for November has come 
to hand, and like all its predecessors is very in- 
teresting, beautifully printed and elegantly 
illustrated. Its poetical selections display a 
refined taste and a humane and moral tone on 
the part of the editor, which distinctly shows 
that he fully understands how to inculcate 
the same sentiments in the minds of the youth 
of the land. Our Dumb Animals should be 
in the household of every family; especially 
where there are children it is invaluable. 


—Canadian Advertiser. 


HON. REDFIELD PROCTOR, 
Late Senator from Vermont. 


We find in the Boston Herald, ot January 11, 
that yesterday was devoted in the House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C., to me- 
morial addresses on the life, character, and 
services of the late senator Redfield Proctor 
of Vermont, in which mention was made of 
the influence of his noble mother, who was a 
near and dear friend of our own. About 
thirty years ago we were invited to address 
the Legislature of Vermont and just before 
we entered the Hall of Representatives Red- 
field Proctor, then Governor of the State, took 
us by the hand and asked if we remembered 
when we went trout fishing up in the Green 
Mountains, how he, then a small boy, went 
with us to carry the fish and the bait for us. 
We had forgotten the incident, but he well 
remembered it. 

That little boy, at the age of thirty-one, 
became the head of his Vermont regiment in 
our Civil War and afterwards Governor of 
his State, Secretary of War, and for many 
years a United States Senator. No better 
illustration can be given of the value of our 
republic than that a little boy who carried 
the fish and the bait for us, when we went 
fishing, should become for various years the 
Governor of his State, Secretary of War and, 
up to his death, Senator, representing the 
Green Mountain State in our National Con- 
gress. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OVER SEVBNTY-THREE THOUSAND 
BANDS OF MERCY. 


On January 2 we received from a gentle- 
man in Texas a request to send by return 
mail a list of our over seventy-three thousand 
Bands of Mercy with their localities, and all 
the humane societies in the United States 
with their localities. We ordered a reply 
that if we did not receive another letter for 
two months we should have enough work to 
keep us constantly occupied, but if he would 
remit to us a thousand dollars we would em- 
ploy an extra clerk and set him to work to 
reply to the gentleman’s kind letter. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 

A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 
ANGELL PRIZE 

CONTESTS 

IN HUMANE 

SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 


scriptions. 
On the back is 
inscribed, “The 


American Humane 
Education Soct- 
ety. 


We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 

Each is in a box on purple velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall is 
secured, several schools, Sunday schools, granges or other 
societies are invited to send their best speaker or reciter 
to compete for the prize medal; some prominent citizen 
presides; other prominent citizens act as the committee 
of award, and a small admission fee, ten or twenty cents, 
pays all the costs, and leaves a handsome balance for the 
local humane society or ‘““Band of Mercy,” or school or 
Sunday school or church or library or any other object pre- 
ferred. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 

We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $650. 

In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 for 
evidence which shall enable the Society to convict any 
man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the practice of vivi- 
section. 

(2) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the re- 
cently enacted law of Massachusetts against vivisections 
and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of the 
Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country Clubs, 
of a criminal violation of law by causing his horse to be 
mutilated for life. 

(4) $25 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to be 
mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of $5 
each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws of 
Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or taking 


eggs from its nest. 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


“The Humane Horse Book,” compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. e 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never for- 
get to look at the horses and hire those that look the best 
and have no docked tails. When we take a herdic we 
pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell the driver not 
to hurry, but take it easy, and give him five or ten cents 
over his fare for being kind to his horse. We never ride 
behind a dock-tailed horse. 


OUR CREED and the creed of our “American 
Humane Education Society,” as it appears on 
its battle flags, its badges, and its official 
seal, is “GLORY TO GOD,” “PEACE ON 
EARTH,” “KINDNESS, JUSTICE AND 
MERCY TO EVERY LIVING CREATURE.” 


' If there were no birds man could not live 
on the earth, and birds are decreasing in this 
country. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 

Black Beauty, in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane's, also Mr. 
Angell’s Autobiography, in paper covers, 6 
cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth 
bound, 20 cents each at office, or 25 cents 
mailed. 

Some of New York's ‘‘400,” in paper covers, 
10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, or 30 
cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
mailed; cloth bound, 50 cents at office, or 60 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, new edi- 
tion, illustrated, $1.25, postpaid; smaller 
edition, 50 cents at office, or 62 cents mailed; 
cheaper edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. 
All editions cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all re- 
mittances. 


Every dollar spent for humane 
education is a dollar spent for the 
prevention of wars, incendiary fires, 
railroad wrecks, and every form of 
cruelty and crime. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


PRAYERS WRITTEN AND OFFERED BY 
THE RT. REV. DR. GEO. F. SEYMOUR, 
BISHOP OF SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 

O Thou, Who didst vouchsafe to be born 
in a stable, and opened Thine eyes first in 
this world upon dumb brutes and man, shel- 
tered by the same roof, dwelling in peace to- 
gether, touch our hearts, we beseech Thee, 
with sympathy for the lower orders of Thy 
creatures which in their helplessness Thou 
hast committed to us as a sacred trust, lead 
us to deal justly and mercifully towards them, 
remembering Whose they are, and make us 
ready and anxious to do our utmost to shield 
them from the tortures of vivisection and 
all other forms of barbarity. Grant this, we 
beseech Thee, O Loving Lord. Amen. 


O Thou, Who didst call Thyself the Good 
Shepherd when Thou wast upon earth going 
about doing good, breathe, we beseech Thee, 
the Spirit of loving solicitude into the hearts 
of our people, and especially our rulers, for 
the brute creation, that they may, by wise 
and humane legislation, enact laws which 
will banish from among us every unnecessary 
pain, inflicted upon the animals placed by 
Thee under our sovereign control. Grant 
this, we beseech Thee, O Tender Saviour. 

Amen. 


O Blessed Jesus, Who has taught us that 
not a sparrow falleth without the knowledge 
of our Father in Heaven, quicken our sensi- 
bilities, we beseech Thee, with a recognition 
of His watchful care for the fishes of the sea, 
the birds of the air, and the beasts of the 
field, and teach us to bear ever in mind our 
accountability to our Father in Heaven for 
our treatment of His dumb creatures so that 
we may always deal justly and mercifully 
towards them, remembering that He will 
exact of us a strict account of our steward- 
ship of them in the Last Great Day. Grant 
this, we beseech Thee. O Merciful Saviour. 

Amen. 


HAVE WE SAVAGES? 

The writer was in company one day last 
summer with a gentleman (?) who related 
his experience while on a hunting trip in the 
northern part of Maine, when he succeeded 
in shooting a deer. The shot severed the 
spinal cord, rendering the hind quarters en- 
tirely helpless, and as the poor creature pawed 
the air in its agony and fright its slayer wished 
he had had a camera, it would have made such 
a grand picture. I thought to myself, “Are 
there not savages still in our midst?’ Let 
us hope they will some time become civilized 
and christianized. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 

For prices of Miss S. J. Eddy’s new book, above-named, 
and a variety of humane publications, address, “‘Humane 
Education Committee, No. 61 Westminster Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I.” 


ONE THING WE MUST NEVER FORGET, 
NAMELY: THAT THE INFINITELY MOST 
IMPORTANT WORK FOR US IS THE HU- 
MANE EDUCATION OF THE MILLIONS 
WHO ARE SOON TO COME ON THE STAGE 
OF ACTION. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, THE 
MOST IMPORTANT WORK you do? 

ANSWER. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and magazine in 
North America north of Mexico, who in their 
turn talk to probably OVER SIXTY MILLIONS 
of readers. 


“Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE 
REACH THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF 
CRUELTY BUT OF CRIME.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 
To those who will have them properly posted we send: 
(1) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 
(2) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight checkreins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 

(1) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 

(2) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk—even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up in a stable without 
exercise? 
Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a boy, 
or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 
If to this is added solitary confinement without the com- 
pany of other animals, then the cruelty is still greater. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 

(1) Avoid as far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead lined 
tanks. 

(2) Avoid drinking water which has been run through 
galvanized iron pipes. 

(3) Avoid using anything acid which has been kept 
in a tin can. 

(4) When grippe or other epidemics are prevailing 
wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 


<> 


Send for prise essays published by our American Hu- 
mane Education Society on the best plan of settling the 
difficulties between capital and labor, and receive a copy 
without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other animal 
as soon as youcan. All suffering of any crea- 
ture, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb animal] 
or bird will make you happier. 
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ON THINKING GLAD. 


Never mind a change of scene— 
Try a change of thinking. 

What if things seem sordid, mean, 
What’s the use of blinking? 

Life’s not always storm and cloud, 
Somewhere stars are shining. 

Try to think your joys out loud, 
Silence all repining. 


By degrees, by thinking light, 
Thinking glad and sweetly, 
You'll escape the stress of night, 
Worry gone completely. 
Get the habit looking for 
Sunbeams pirouetting, 
Tapping gaily at your door— 
Surest cure for fretting. 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, 
In Practical Ideas. 


PUSSY HELPS. 

Nunda.—For some time past a large mal- 
tese cat, which appeared to be an outcast, has 
taken up its abode in the barn on Oscar Wil- 
lard’s premises, which are rented by James 
Rogers. Mr. Rogers keeps a valuable horse 
in this barn, and for several weeks he has 
noticed this large cat was on very friendly 
terms with the horse. It was a common 
occurrence when he came to the barn morn- 
ings to find the cat perched on the horse’s 
back, sound asleep. 

Yesterday morning, Mr. Rogers was awak- 
ened at an early hour by a noise on the out- 
side of the door, and upon opening it in came 
the cat. It would not eat a mouthful of any- 
thing, and continually puiled at Mr. Rogers’ 
trousers and kept running toward the door. 
Its strange actions caused Mr. Rogers to go 
to the barn, headed by the faithful animal. 
There he found that his horse had been loose 
in the barn, and, after doing considerable 
damage, had fallen and become wedged down, 
and nearly exhausted by efforts to rise. 
After the horse had been helped to its feet 
the cat made one leap and was on the horse’s 
back, purring and acting in every way as if 
satisfied with its noble deed. 

—Rochester Herald. 


A CAT’S TRICKS. 


My cat has a very bad habit of scrambling 
up ae aga backs. He loves to get up on 
my back when I am making candy and watch 
me measure the contents. He loves above all 
things to get up on the piano when I am 
practising and walk very ceremoniously up 
and down the keys, as much as to hint that 
my playing was poor. 

One evening, a very stately gentleman in a 
dress suit was walking down the street and 
he stopped to tie his shoe lacing, and as I saw 
my cat approaching his back, I discreetly 
stepped back and watched from behind the 
bushes. 

The man started to straighten up; but 
kitten was too quick for him, for, before the 
man knew what he was doing, my cat was on 
his back. 

The man jumped very unceremoniously and 
grabbed kittie from his back. He glanced 
sheepishly around to see if anyone was look- 
ing, and proceeded on his way. I glanced 
across the street and saw a little urchin grin- 
ning at me, having witnessed the performance. 
— Boston Herald, Dec. 28, 1908. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
ABUSE IN ANIMAL EXPERI- 
MENTATION, 


This society is formed, as we understand 
it, and its sole object is the limiting of un- 
necessary vivisection. 

All persons interested in the subject are 
respectfully requested to write Mr. Alson H. 
Robinson, President, or Miss Grace D. Davis, 
Secretary, at their office, 204 Montague Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


“STARTLED 


CAT SAVED FROM SHIPWRECK. 


The following comes to us from F. H. 
Darling, editor of the Edmonds (Wash.) 
Review: 

Seattle, Dec. 31.—While crossing the bay 
this morning in his launch, Captain Roy 
Lillico heard the feeble meowing of a kitten 
somewhere near him in the water. He 
stopped the boat and looking around him 
discovered a small kitten, nearly dead with 
cold and terror, clinging desperately to a 
piece of drift wood. He took the tiny feline 
aboard and returning to Seattle told of his 
strange find. 

News of it spread rapidly along the front 
and came to the ears of the crew of the steamer 
Riverside, which came in during the night 
The crew at once came in a body and identi- 
fied the cat as the property of Cook Lyons of 
their vessel. 


A CHINESE SOCIETY P. C. A. 


A Chinese society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals has been formed in Oak- 
land, California, and one of our good friends 
assures us that it is likely to do good work. 

In China itself we think there has been 
very little cruelty to animals. Many years 
ago in Paris we met our good friend Anson 
Burlingame, who was then American minister 
to China, and asked him whether a society 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals 
ought not to be formed there. His reply was 
that the Chinese were about the most humane 
people in the world, and such a thing as cru- 
elty to animals was never heard of there. 

When we had charge of the humane depart- 
ment of the New Orleans International Ex- 
hibition we met representatives of China 
there and received similar information to 
that given by our minister. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


BERKSHIRE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE. 
We are glad to learn from Mrs. J. L. C. 
Couch of Dalton, Mass., president of the Berk- 
shire Animal Rescue League, that the League 
has now obtained its act of incorporation and 
is doing excellent work. Its office, as our 
readers will remember, is at Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


IMMORTALITY OF ANIMALS. 

Miss Clara Bewick Colby, editor of The 
Woman’s Tribune, writes us that she has 
often heard Canon Wilberforce preach in St. 
John’s Church, London, and that he has 
repeatedly quoted the Bible in advocating 
the immortality of animals. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUES. 


Do you approve of the Animal Rescue 
Leagues recently formed in Massachusetts, 
Mr. Angell? 

Answer: Certainly. I gave Mrs. Hunting- 
ton Smith ten dollars to help her found the . 
first one and a hundred dollars to make my- 
self a life member of it, and from our Massa- 
chusetts Society a hundred and fifty more 
to aid it. And so I have taken pleasure in 
helping the formation of others. These 
leagues are needed in all our cities and larger 
towns, and we look forward to the time 
when there will be many thousands of them 
all over our country. 

But will not these leagues interfere with 
the prosperity of your large national and 
state societies which are carrying on your 
great educational work? 

Answer: No more than other schools in- 
terfere with the prosperity of Harvard Uni- 
versity. On the contrary, they will largely 
add to the power of our societies and increase 
their work. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


GROWING BETTER. 


The world is growing better, no matter what they 
say, 

And the light is growing stronger with a radiant, 
new-born day, 

And the world is growing kinder, each day more 
plain I see 

The great eternal purpose working out what is to be, 

And | know that sin and sorrow from our earth will 
disappear, 

And I know that joy and gladness will take the 
place of doubt and fear, 

And I know that ere Death lingers, when a con- 
scious soul cries, ‘‘Stay! 

Eyen you, O Death, I fear not; I am Master, go 
your way.” 

And I know, as we grow wiser, we shall learn the 
law of life 

That love brings all things to us. 
come through strife. 

We are slowly, surely learning what the Master 
came to tell, 

That the Kingdom is within us, in the heart where 
Love doth dwell. 

Yes, the world is growing better, kinder, wiser, day 
by day; 

And the weary, heavy laden, find more helpers on 
the way 

Courage, then, O earnest workers, sow thy seed 
with lavish hand! 

Wait the harvest! Hear the anthem! 
earth, good will to man 

—The Character Builder 


Nothing good can 


Peace on 


Don’t forget your cat. 
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ICE BOATING IN CANADA. 
From Lije and Health, Tacoma Park, Washington D. C. 


TO INVITE ENGLAND. 


Ohio Wishes It to Celebrate American Victory 
on Lake Erie. 

Cleveland, Dec. 27.—In the interest of 
peace and tranquility between Great Britain 
and the United States, plans are being made 
to invite the English government to partici- 
pate in the commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the defeat of the English in 
one of the notable conflicts of the war of 1812, 
the victory of Perry on Lake Erie. 

Arrangements are being made by the State 
of Ohio to promote a peace carnival and joint 
industrial exhibition, to be held on the Island 
of Put-In-Bay in 1913. A commission has 
been appointed by the Governor to formulate 
a program, and this winter the Legislature 
will be asked to make an appropriation. 

The proposed exposition will run for several 
weeks during the latter part of the summer of 
1913, and will be known as the ‘“‘International 
Peace Centennial.’”’ Put-In-Bay island was 
the centre of Commodore Oliver Hazard 
Perry’s activities on Lake Erie which resulted 
in the noted victory of Sept. 10, 1813. It 
now is proposed to have Canada, through 
England, share in the plans. 

““We have met the enemy and they are 
ours,’ was Perry’s message after the victory. 

Ohio proposes that the latter part of this 
message shall read not only that “‘they are 
ours,”’ but ‘they are ours and we are theirs; one 
people with a common ideal—peace, harmony 
and progress—divided not in mind, but only 
yi the invisible lines of statehood.’’—Boston 

erald 


GOOD LETTER FROM ONE OF OUR 
PROMINENT CITIZENS. 


Boston, Jan. 5, 1909. 


Geo. T. Angell, Esq. 

Dear Sir:—For your encouragement I wish 
to say that in my judgment few things in the 
history of Massachusetts have ever done more 
to promote a kind feeling towards our Com- 
monwealth than the formation of over seventy- 
three thousand of your ‘“‘Bands of Mercy” 
over our country and elsewhere. and the 
immense circulation of your humane litera- 
ture, including, as I understand, some three 
millions copies of ‘‘Black Beauty,’ and each 
month from sixty to two hundred thousand 
copies of your monthly paper, Our Dumb 
Animals, over our country and the world. 

Yours truly. 


<> 


We regard all wars which Christ, 
when on earth, would not have ap- 
proved, to be unchristian, and that as 
such they should be opposed by all 
followers of Christ of every religious 
denomination. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


AN OLD-TIME NEW YEAR GREETING. 
Midwinter’s snow lies deep and chill 
On field and forest, vale and-hill, 
And wintry winds are blowing; 
The short-hour’d day is almost past, 
The sun has reached the West at last, 
Just o’er the hilltops showing. 


The sleigh-bells jingle at the door, 
And happy young folks, full a score, 
In friendship warm are meeting; 
The Old Year dies this winter night, 
And these whose hearts are free and light 
Await the New Year's greeting. 


Without, King Winter holds his reign, 
And gathers 'round a snowy train 
Of Jack Frost and his fellows: 
They search for cracks wherein to creep, 
While ’round the house with whisk and leap 
The noisy west wind bellows. 


But in the house, defying cold, 

The fires blaze up with red and gold, 
From solid pitch-knots burning, 

While logs of oak and solid beech, 

That come within the wild flame’s reach, 
To glowing coals are turning. 


With sumptuous feast the board is crowned, 
Where father smiles on all around, 
And joins in laughter hearty; 
While mother, seated at his side, 
Regards her flock with looks of pride, 
The happiest of the party. 


When supper’s done, a merry throng 

Meet ‘round the fire with laugh and song, 
And each some tale is telling 

Of Indians, ghosts or goblin things, 

Which fly at night with black bat’s wings, 
Or haunt some lonely dwelling. 


The hands across the clock dial creep, 
The little folks are going to sleep, 
As midnight hour draws nearer, 
But when the clock at twelve rings out, 
Then ‘‘Happy New Year!” is the shout 
Of every watchful hearer. 


The crescent moon rides in the West 
Before the household seek their rest, 
And in their dream-thoughts mingle 
The many memories of the night, 
The happy faces, young and bright, 
And distant sleigh-bells’ jingle. 
— Boston Sunday Herald, Dec. 27 '08. 


A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION. 

Our good friend, Mr. Edwin R. Weeks, 
president of the Kansas City Humane Soci- 
ety, Missouri, urges that all drivers remember 
their horses in this season of good will, by 
loosening their checkreins, easing their bur- 
dens in every way possible and treating them 
with a little extra kindness, says the Kansas 
City Star of Dec. 25 last. The delivery horses 


especially, Mr. Weeks said, have had no light 
task in carrying good cheer to many homes. 


“BLACK BEAUTY” AT HALF COST. 

As stated in our January issue we offer 
“Biack Beauty,’ ““Our Gold Mine at Holly- 
hurst,’’ and ‘‘The Strike at Shane’s’”’ at two 
and one-half cents per copy, at our office, 
which is less than half the cost of their manu- 
facture. To secure these books, orders must 
be for at least ten copies, and all mail orders 
amounting to less than one dollar must be 
accompanied with cash in advance. We 
cannot afford to open charge accounts, at 
these reduced prices, for less than a dollar. 
Books will be shipped by express or freight, 
whichever is cheaper, or postage may be 
added at the rate of three cents for each 
book ordered. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


FROM “THE REGIMENT.” 
[By ERNEST CROSBY, in his “Plain Talk in Psalm 
and Parable.” 
“The regiment is passing down the street to 
embark for the war. 

The band is playing a stirring, swelling 
march. 

The colonel rides alone, with the easy ex- 
cellence and mastery of a perfect horse- 
man on a perfect horse. 

The rank and file march proudly by with 
eyes fixed before them. 

There is conscious courage and self-sacrifice 
in their look. 

Their bayonets are glancing in the sun. 

The crowd on each side is carried away with 
enthusiasm, hurrahing, waving hand- 
kerchiefs and hats, and some even 
shedding tears. 

It is indeed a thrilling sight. 

* * * * * * 


And yet I know what these men are advanc- 
ing to. 

They will slaughter other men as courageous 
and self-sacrificing as themselves, and 
against whom they have no grievance. 

They will grasp others as lovable by the 
throat in a death struggle, and one life 
or the other will go out in hate. 

They will fill a distant land with moanings 
and groanings and torments, with 
widows and orphans.” 


THE CRY OF THE LITTLE BROTHERS. 


(The good St. Francis of Assisi called all animals 
his little brothers and sisters. ) 


We are the little brothers, homeless in cold and 


heat, 

Fourfooted little beggars, roaming the city street. 

Snatching a bone from the gutter, creeping thro’ 
alleys drear, 

Stoned and sworn at and beaten, our hearts con- 
sumed with fear. 

You pride yourselves on the beauty of your city 
fair and free, 

Yet we are dying by thousands in coverts you never 
see. 

You boast of your mental progress, of your libraries, 
schools and halls; 

But we who are dumb denounce you, as we crouch 
beneath their walls. 

You sit in your tinselled playhouse and weep o’er 
a mimic wrong. 

Our woes are the woes of the voiceless; our griefs 
are unheeded in song. 

You say that the same God made us. 
His throne you come 

Shall you clear yourselves in His presence on the 
plea that He made us dumb? 

Are your hearts too hard to listen to a starving 
kitten’s cries? 

Or too gay for the patient pleading in a dog’s be- 
seeching eyes? 

Behold us, your little brothers—starving, beaten, 
oppressed,— 

Stretch out a hand to help us that we may have 
food and rest. 

Too long have we roamed neglected, too long have 
we sickened with fear. 

The mercy you hope and pray for, you can grant us 
now and here. E. B. BARRY 


When before 


“ Blessed are the Merciful.’ 
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FOR DEER HUNTERS. 

We saw a deer coming up the road south 
of the house last Thursday afternoon, the 18th. 
It went into a field and ran around a few 
minutes, then came on up to the house. We 
saw the cause of its unusual tameness. The 
under jaw had been shot away; also the throat, 
and the animal was no doubt crazed with 
pain. It walked slowly past the house and 
then leaped the wall, going towards the 
swamp. We saw that same deer last Sunday. 
It came through the gate, walked the door- 
yard down to the woods. The torn flesh was 

anging from the mutilated mouth, black 
with dried blood. Once or twice it tried to 
put its head to the ground, as if trying to get 
food. It cannot eat, however, and must die 
of starvation. Three other persons saw the 
deer, who will verify this account if our word 
is doubted. We learn that the game warden 
has been notified, since the deer was first seen, 
and has sent word for it to be killed. That 
is all well enough as far as it goes, but a law 
should be enacted making it legal for any 
person to kill a wounded deer, in season or out 
of season, without having to wait for per- 
mission. And let hunters be notified that 
they must be careful and shoot to kill. It 
does not seem to be against the law to shoot 
off the leg of a deer, a part of the head or 
body, provided it is done in the ‘‘open season.”’ 
No doubt there are hundreds of deer in a worse 
condition than the one we saw, dying by inches 
from wounds inflicted by careless hunters in 
the season just closed. — N. H. Sentinel, 
Keene, N. H., Dec. 23, 1908. 

We commend this statement to the careful 
consideration of President Roosevelt who 
wants all the schoolboys in America put to 
shooting army rifles. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


CHRISTMAS AFTERMATH. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
December 26, 1908. 


George T. Angell, Esq., 

President of the American Humane Education Society. 

The day before Christmas a gentleman 
friend said to me that he had been stuffing 
three geese to present to friends. He also said 
that the contortions through which those 
geese had’ gone, when he was forcing food 
down their throats, was as good as a show. 
interpolated that I could not eat the flesh of 
fowl that had been maltreated in that way. 
‘‘Why,” he replied, ‘‘I had intended one for 
you.” I explained to my friend that any 
creature that has fear has pain. On the 
following day my friend called on me again 
and thoughtfully inquired of me if I was of 
the belief that the ‘‘beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the air’’ were made for man. I 
answered that in tropical countries the lion 
and the tiger devoured man. Was man 
made for them? I instanced Captain God- 
dard Diamond, of Oakland, California, who 
one day last week opened a grand ball in that 
city with a miss thirteen years of age, while 
he, himself, has attained the age of one hun- 
dred and thirteen years without ever having 
tasted meat; that he had escaped the can- 
cerous and tubercular afflictions to which 
kine are, heir, and that he is a healthy body 
with a healthy mind at one hundred and 
thirteen years. 

The painful life and slaughter of my friend’s 
little dumb barnyard animals has caused 
him and me disappointment and mental pain. 
It was Goethe who said that every wrong act 
on earth revengeth itself. Addison went a 
step farther in his deductions than did the 
German by maintaining that the mere fact 
that retribution did not overtake wrongdoers 
was to him convincing proof of the existence 
of a future state. LOUIS J. LISEMER. 


“We stand, in truth, face to face with a 
new vice—new—at least in its vast modern 
development, and the passion wherewith it 
is pursued—the vice of scientific cruelty.” 

FRANCES POWER COBB. 


The Palisades—Alpine Pass. 
ON THE COLORADO AND SOUTHERN RAILROAD—From T. E. Fisher, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 


Elevation 11,660 feet. 


WAR IN A NUTSHELL. 

Count Tolstoi, the great Russian philan- 
thropist, tells the story of most wars when 
he says, substantially, that through the cun- 
ning manipulations of politicians poor men 
are led to forget the teachings of Christ and 
at the command of their leaders shoot down 
other poor people who are their brother Chris- 
tians and might be their best friends, while 
at the same time the other poor people are 
compelled to support the men who are em- 
ployed to shoot them down. 


GOOD ON THE LAWYER. 

A lawyer of this city, distinguished in his 
profession, owns a delightful summer home 
in Vermont. His neighbors there tell this 
story about his youngest child, a girl not more 
than ten. After much coaxing she prevailed 
on her father to buy her a donkey and cart. 
The first day of the donkey’s arrival he was 

rmitted to browse on the lawn. The child 

ollowed the little animal about, and thinking 
his countenance wore an uncommonly sad 
expression she cautiously aggeees> and 
stroking his nose gently with her little hands, 
said: ‘‘Poor donkey! you feel lonesome, don’t 
you? But never mind, papa will be here to- 
morrow and then you will have company.” 

— New York Times. 


FOR THE DOCTORS. 

“I can’t stand this any longer, doctor,” said 
the nervous woman. “If the patient in the 
next room to mine, No. 22, doesn’t keep quiet 
at night I must change my room or leave the 
sanitorium altogether.” 

‘‘What’s the trouble?’’ asked the physician. 

“She has one of these squeaky old wooden 
bedsteads, and every time she turns over it 
awakens me. Last night she did nothing but 
toss to and fro, and I didn’t get a single wink 
of sleep.” 

“T’ll see to that at once,” he assured her. 
“‘A woman in your condition certainly must 
have absolute quiet at night. I'll have the 
patient in No. 22 sleep onthe roof. The fresh 
air will be better for her, anyway.” 

The next morning the nervous woman ap- 
peared in the consultation room of the sani- 
torium in radiant mood. 

‘‘How did you sleep?’’ asked the doctor. 

“Perfectly,”” she replied; “I’m so much 
obliged to you. It made a great difference.” 

“T knew it would,” he said gravely. 

He was telling the truth, because he knew 
the power of the imagination in disease, es- 
pecially of the nerves. As a matter of fact, 
No. 22 had not been coonpiat at night for 
three weeks. The patient had been sleeping 
on the roof all the time— New York Tribune. 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF | child and older person to seize | make some other human being or 


THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


I answer: To teach and lead every | word or do a kind act that will 


every opportunity fo say a kind | some dumb creature happier. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 


73401 


73402 


73403 


73404 


73405 


73406 


73407 


73408 


73409 


73410 


73411 


73412 


73413 


73414 


73415 


73416 


73417 
73418 
73419 
73420 
73421 
73422 
73423 


73424 


73425 
73426 
73427 
73428 


73429 


Fitchburg, Mass. 

Lunenburg St. School 
Bands. 

Div. 3. 


P., E. E. Shaw 

Highland Ave. School 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Miss Caroline G. 
Hagar. 

Div. 2. 

Perkins, Ia. 

White Cat Band. 

P., John Victoria. 

Saint Charles, Ia. 

Lincoln Band. 

P., Gerald Anderson. 

Camden, Wash. 

Amity Band. 

P., Emma C. Johnson 

Meckling, So. Dak. 

Meckling Band. 

P., Bert Albers. 

Volin, So. Dak. 

Volin School Band. 

P., Mrs. Herman Har- 
seim. 

Greensboro, Ga. 

Greensboro Band. 

P., J. H. Gheesling. 

Fort Scott, Kan. 

Fort Scott Band. 

P.. Miss Floy Muse. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Crocker School Band. 

P., Charles Duffy. 

Janesville, Ia. 

Junior Band. 

P., Mrs. Frances Wright. 

Doe Run, Mo. 

Doe Run Band. 

P., Miss Kate Smith. 

Worcester, Mass. 

Northridge Band. 

P., James Northridge. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Sunshine Band 

P., Mrs M. E. Cadwal- 
lader. 

Fitchburg, Mass. 

Central Grammar Sch. 
Bands 

Div. 1. 

P., A. J. Daffy. 

Div. 2. 

P., A. K. Kirby. 

Div. 3. 

P., B. L. Sherwin 

Div. 4. 


Div. 5. 

P., A. A. Haskins. 

Div. 6. 

P., M. M. Murname. 

Div. 7. 

P., A. F. Slattery. 

Div. 8. 

P., M. E. Whitney. 

Clarendon St. School 
Bands. 

Div 1. 

P., E. J. Bennett. 

Div. 2. 


Div. 5. 
P., J. C. Horton. 
Div. 6. 

P., M. M. Donnelly 


73430 
73431 


73432 


73433 
73434 
73435 
73436 
73437 
73438 


73439 


73440 
73441 
73442 
73443 
73444 
73445 
73446 


73447 


73448 
73449 


73450 


73466 


Div. 7. 

P., M. L. Finnegan. 
Div. 8. 

P., M. A. Lowe. 
Hosmer School Bands. 
Div. 1. 

P., C. D. Hosmer. 
Div. 2. 

P., M. L. Smith. 

Div. 3. 

P., L. H. Phillips. 
Div. 4. 

P., A. S. Dacey. 

Div. 5. 

P., E. M. Cutchbertson. 
Div. 6. 

P., K. F. McConnell. 
Div. 7. 

P., M. E. Hackett. 
Ashburnham St. School. 
Div. 1. 

P., Mr. Harry Brooks 
Div. 2. 


P., M. F. Sheehan. 
Div. 3. . 
P., E. I. Foster. 
Div. 4. 

P., E. A. Sheehan. 
Div. 5. 

P., M. A. Hayes. 
Div. 6. 


P., Katherine Morrill. 
Div. 7. 

P., Miss Phelan. 

Div. 8. 

P., W. H. Flynn 

Salem St. School Bands. 
Div. 1. 

P., L. M. Nolan. 


Div 2. 

P., M. L. Sullivan. 
Div. 3 
P., L. A Daly. 
Div. 4. 


P., M. E. Bartley. 

Maverick St. Sch. Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Mary E. Gallagher. 

Div. 2. 

P., Eva M. Barnes. 

Wachusett School Band. 

P., Alice T. Noonan. 

Woodbury School Band. 

P., Jessie E. Woster. 

Pearl Hill School Band. 

P., Lorena M. Lowe. 

South Fitchburg, Mass 

South Fitchburg School 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., C. B. Tozier. 

Div. 2. 

P., A. E. Welch. 

Div. 3. 

P., F. A. Keough. 

Div 4. 


P., M. L. Smith 

Ayer, Mass. 

Pleasant St. School Bds. 

Div. 1. 

P., Miss Stubbs. 

Div. 2. 

P., Miss Eagles. 

Div. 3. 

P., Miss Burns. 

Div. 4. 

P., Miss Guyton. 

Washington St. School 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Miss Brown. 

Div. 2. 

P., Miss Wright. 


73467 


73468 


Div. 3. 

P., Miss Goodnow. 
High School Band. 

P., Mr. H. L. Whitman. 


73469 Main St. Schocl Band. 

P., Miss Crowley. 
73470 Shirley St. School Bd 

P., Miss Whalon. 
73471 Shirley, Mass. 

Village School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., M. J. McMillan. 
73472 Div. 2. 

P., N. F. Cronin 
73473 Div. 3. 

P., J. T. Philbrook. 
73474 Div. 4. 

P,L. A. White. 
73475 Center School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P , Gertrude Dadge. 
73476 Div. 2 : 


73478 


73479 


73480 
73481 
73482 
73483 


73484 


73485 
73486 
73487 
73488 
73489 
73490 
73491 
73492 


73493 


79494 
73495 


73496 


73497 
73498 


73499 


73500 


73501 


P., Julia Rynn. 

High School Band. 

P., Mr. W. S. Beeman. 

Plymouth, Mass. 

Chiltonville School Bd. 

P., Miss Willa Ferguson. 

Russell’s Mills Sch. Bd. 

P., Miss MaryA.Morton. 

Dorchester, Mass. 

Geneva No. 7 Band. 

P., Solomon Clarke. 

Dubuque, Ia. 

School Band No. 13. 

P., Clarence C. Lembke. 

Everett, Wash. 

Everett Band. 

P., Mrs. Susie P. Smith. 

Mitchell, So. Dak. 

Helping Hand Band. 

P., Alice Erskine. 

Providence, R. I. 

Branch Ave. Grammar 
School Bands. 

True Hearted Defenders 

P., Mary A. Kindelan. 

Loyal Protectors. 

P., Alice C. Tripp. 

Vigilant. 

P., Clara L. Sullivan. 

Helpers of the Helpless. 

P., Mary J. Dunne. 

Volunteer. 

P., Grace E. Kelleher. 

Wide Awake. 

P., Violet M. Leonard. 

The Thoughtful. 

P., Madeline E. Cooney. 

Happy Workers. 

P., Sarah I. Shapiro. 

Golden Rule. 

P., Mary F. McTernan. 

Helping Hand. 

P., Charlotte C. Ten- 
nant. 

Kind Hearted. 

P., Mary L. Reilly. 

Victorious. 

P., Lillian H. Aldred. 

Benefit Street Sch. Bds. 

Sunbeam. 

P., Sarah E. Walker. 

Kind Helpers. 

P., Della S. Freeman. 

Loyal Friends. 

P., Winifred E. Gleason. 

Golden Rule. 

P., Katharine M. Mur- 
ray. 

Kind Little Helpers. 

P., Martha Stone. 

Sunshine. 

P., Jennie Louise Raw- 
son. 


73502 


73503 


73504 


73505 


73506 


73507 


Kind Friends of Dumb 
Animals. 

P., C. F. Doran. 

Willing Workers. 

P., Helen M. Greene. 

Kind Deeds. 

P., Annie P. Burdick. 

Helping Hands. 

P., Ethel L. Lindsay. 

Loyal Protectors. 

P., Margaret O'Connor. 

Kind Hearts. 

P., Marion Abrams. 

Regent Ave. School Bds. 

I'll Try. 

P., Catherine E. McCor- 
mack. 

Kind Helpers. 

P., Mary F. Monroe. 

Good Will. 

P., Hannah T. O'Hara. 

Willing Workers. 

P., Eleanor M. Gannon. 


2 Kind Friends. 


P., Maude Collins. 

Golden Rule. 

P., Mary C. Moran 

Always Faithful. 

P., M. J. Healey. 

Faithful 

P., Anna G. Cawley. 

Protectors of the Help- 
less. 

P., Ellen M. Murray. 

Kind Helpers. 

P., Agnes L. Tinbett. 

Thoughtful. 

P., Ellen J. Parker. 
Chalkstone Ave Pri- 
mary School Bands. 

Golden Rule. 

P., M. A. Dawson. 

Kind Workers. 

P., Lillian G. Munnegle. 

Kind Little Helpers. 

P., Gertrude M. Durrell. 

Little Helpers. 

P., Margaret B. Pren- 
dergast. 

Wide Awake Workers. 

P., Mary S. Raftery. 

Earnest Happy Workers. 

P., Rose M. McCarder. 

Be Kind to All. 

P., Ellen L. Killoran. 

Willow St. Primary Sch. 
Bands. 

Sunshine. 

P., A. T. Turner. 

Kind Helpers. 

P., A. T. Turner. 

Loyal Friends of Dumb 
Animals. 

P., M. C. W. Bowen. 

Kind Helpers. 

P., Phebe A. Rathbone. 

Kind Friends of Dumb 
Animals. 

P., Vera G. Sweet. 

Good Will. 

P., Etta A. Paul. 

Kind Boys and Girls. 

P., Maude H. Kittredge. 

Julian St. School Bands 

Kind Workers. 

P., Etta May Wildes. 

Golden Rule. 

P., Emma M Budlong. 

Kind Helpers. 

P., Cecilia A. Murray. 

Willing Workers. 

P., Margaret M. Bless- 
ing. 

Happy Workers. 

P., Margaret M. Shea. 
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Kind Little Helpers. 

P., Fannie P. Haskins. 

Thurber Ave. Primary 
School Bands. 

Little Protectors. 

P., F. M. James. 

Kind Little Helpers. 

P., Martha E. Feeley. 

Sunshine. 

P., Manetta B. Billson. 

Geo. T. Angell. 

P., Martha J. Hawkins. 

Golden Rule. 

P., Sarah W. Browning. 

Earnest Happy Workers 

P., Mary A. Farrell. 

Elmwood Ave. Primary 
School Bands. 

Golden Rule. 

P., M. F. Dunham. 

Earnest Happy Workers. 

P., Eliza J. Hopkins. 

Little Helpers. 

P., Emma W. Pierce. 

Kind Little Helpers. 

P, Minnie S. Wood- 
ward. 

Kind Helpers. 

P., Mattie D. Hall 

Willing Workers. 

P., Amelia S. Cory. 

Kelly St. Primary Sch. 
Bands. 

Golden Rule. 

P., M. Etta Thomas. 

Kind Little Helpers. 

P., Margaret L. Costello 

Kind Boys and Girls. 

P., Bertha S. Bailey. 

Willing Workers. 

P., EmmaC Midgley. 

Happy Workers. 

P., Maude Farnum. 

Helping Hand. 

P., Syrilla R. Buchart. 

Elm St. School Bands. 

Golden Rule. 

P., Jane S Dix. 

Lowell. 

P., S. Frances Pike 

Kind Helpers. 

P., Annie I. Fulton 

Lookout 

P., B. M. Blinkhorn. 

Little Helpers. 

P., Anna L. Gunnison. 

Kind Little Helpers. 

P., Anna Killian. 

Harris Ave. Primary 
School Bands. 

Thoughtful. 

P., Sadie E. Barrett. 

Golden Rule. 

P., Millie J. Hartley. 

Willing Workers. 

P., Mary L. Healy. 

Kind Helpers. ° 

P., Sarah L. Norton. 

West Burlington, Ia 

Knights Band. 

P., Mildred Bosch. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

Magnolia Band. 

P., Mr. J. R. Lee. 

Wilbur, Wash. 

W. J. L. Band. 

P., Grace Herrinton. 

New Haven, Conn. 

Search-light Band. 

P., Mrs. Harry B. Ek- 
mark. 

Hudson, Mass. 

The Kind Helpers Band. 

P., Miss Hazel Norton. 
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Our 


Dumb Animals. 


FEEDING THE PIGEONS ON BOSTON 
COMMON. 

Since the snow came I have ordered every 
day that the pigeons on Boston common 
shall be looked after and, when needed, fed. 
The accompanying picture, in the Boston Post, 
shows one of the feedings. 

“GEO, T. ANGELL. 


HORSES IN WAR. 
(From The London Times.) 

It is said that Englishmen love a horse. 
How comes it then that in war time any 
amount of money can be, and is, collected to 
alleviate the sufferings of our wounded sol- 
diers, whilst little or nothing is done for our 
wounded horses left on the battlefield? 

The accounts are heartrending that we hear 
of their sufferings, mangled and helpless, slow- 
ly bleeding to death; or, when so disabled as to 
be unable to rise, dying from hunger and thirst. 

What a debt we owe our horses! What 
trust, confidence and love they give us! and, 
having gained this, how basely we betray 
them. We teach them, contrary to their 
instinct, that the flashing of steel, the waving 
of plumes and flags, the roar of guns, and all 
the circumstance of war will not harm them 
whilst in our care; then one day, in a quarrel 
that is none of theirs, we ride them into battle, 
the guns and steel wound and mangle them, 
and they find themselves abandoned to lingering 
and agonizing death. 

An officer was crossing a battlefield two 
days after an engagement, when a horse came 
up to him and laid its head upon his folded 
arms. The officer pushed it off, but the 
horse again laid its head upon his arms; again 
he pushed it off, and then observed that his 
arm was covered with blood.. He examined 
the horse and found that the whole of its 
under jaw had been blown off, and calling to 
one of his men he gave him an order to shoot 
the horse at once. This was only an instance 
of the kind of animal suffering that was going 
on every day in South Africa. 

Contrast the two following stories that have 
appeared in the columns of the daily papers, 
ihasteniing the horse’s behavior to man and 
man’s treatment of the horse. In the recent 
Indian frontier war we read that retreating, 
hotly pursued, an officer was hit and fell from 
his horse. The horse, finding presently that 
his master was gone, left his companions and 
returned in the face of the firing to his master’s 
side. The officer was able to remount and 
succeeded in escaping. In the present cam- 
paign we read of an officer in like circum- 
stances whose horse was hit in the back and 
fell paralyzed in the hind quarters. The 
officer, leaving his horse on the ground, was, 
however, able by running, to reach safety 
on an armored train. We do not learn that 
a bullet was put in the horse’s brain, or that 
any care or thought was given to the long- 
drawn-out agony of his lingering death. 

Is it not the duty of horse-loving England 
to institute corps to visit every battlefield, 
with the ambulance corps, to succor or 
destroy every animal found thereon? This 
should be done at the charge of the nation; 
but if the Government will not do its duty, 
let those of us who see it join together to do 
what we can. for one am ready and 
anxious to contribute to a fund for the pur- 
pose. Who will help, and at once? 

LAURENCE W. PIKE. 
Furzebrook, Wareham, Dorset. 


[War is hell to horses and equally so to 
mules, of whom we see that 1500 were shipped 
from New Orleans to South Africa on a single 
steamer. GEO. T. ANGELL.] 
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FROM A MASSACHUSETTS JUDGE. 
Boston, December 26, 1908. 
My dear Mr. Angell:—I have just had a 
pleasant call from C. Everett Washburn, Esq., 
the lawyer of 8 Beacon street, and ex-trial 
justice of Weeder, who told me of a visit to 
you at Arlington last summer, when he pro- 
posed his plan of having a public forum at 


IN WINTER FEED THE BIRDS. 


« AHL FAV 


From Boston Post, Jan. 19, 1909. 


Revere Beach for discussion of philanthropic 
work, etc. He said to-day two things which 
I think will interest you: 

(1) In his twenty-eight years’ experience 
as a lawyer, nine years as trial justice, and 
associations about courts he has noticed a 
marked change in the attitude of the judges, 
officers and court attendants, towards crimi- 
nals, children, and others, in that they now 
treat them so much more humanely and have 
a consideration for their feelings which was 


not nearly so apparent years ago. This | 


: f | Receipts by the M. S. P. C. A. for December, 1908. 
because of your teachings in the schools and | 


change, Mr. Washburn says. he accounts for 


in Our Dumb Animals, for a man can’t grow 
up to be kind to animals without showing 
mercy to humans. The judges and officers 
who are active now were boys when you 
began to teach humane ideas and they were 
brought up to be kind and merciful. 

(2) Mr. Washburn says that as a boy 
brought up on a farm he was always given to 
petting horses wherever he saw them. But 
that when he was a young man in the city, 
in crossing the streets in the market districts 
and elsewhere, he was often actually afraid 
to go up to a horse because he found the ani- 
mals inclined to be vicious. But now, he 
says, he finds that it is easy to go up to horses 
on the street and caress them and pet them, 
because of the great change that has been 
wrought in the manner of treating them. 


This change, he feels very sure, is due to your 


active, persistent, and well-known crusades 
for ‘‘kindness, justice and mercy to every 
living creature.”’ 
Yours, cordially, 
GUY RICHARDSON. 


THE INKSTAND BATTLE. 
We are making smokeless powder 
And big bombs to throw a mile, 
That will blow the foe to chowder 
In the true dynamic style. 
We've a whirling gun; you start it, 
And the myriad bullets fly, 
And a hundred men a minute 
Roll their stony eyes and die. 
‘Let us stop this wild death’s revel; 
Martin Luther, so ’tis said, 
Threw his inkstand at the devil. 
And the black fiend turned and fied. 
Smite your world-wrong; don’t combat it 
With a fusilade of lead; 
Simply throw your inkstand at it, 
Come to-morrow, it is dead. 
When the world upon the brink stands 
Of some crisis steep and dread, 
Like brave soldiers seize your inkstands, 
Hurl them at the devil’s head. 


* * * * 
For the man who’s born a fighter, ~ 
For the brain that’s learned to think, 
There is dynamite and nitre 
In a botile of black ink. 


Though it makes no weeping nations, 
And it leaves no gaping scars, 
Placed ’neath error’s strong foundations 
It may blow them to the stars. 
S. W. FOSS. 


Fines and witness fees, $272.49. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

Franklin Lindley Couch, $25; Mrs. S. J. Prouty, 
$11; Dr. Henry L. Shaw, $3; G. H. Myers, $3; Pay- 
son Church, Easthampton, $3; Mrs. C. S. Rogers, $3; 
Mrs. Perkins, $0.50; Mrs. S. J. Cobb, $0.50; Dr Fan- 
ning, $0.25. 

TEN DOLLARS EACH. 


Mrs. W. J. Fegan, Miss Mary Lee Ware, Mrs. 


| A. B. Clark, James L. Pease, Miss Florence N. Put- 
| nam, Miss E. M. Kohl, Miss Olive B. Winslow, 


H. O. Underwood, Walter N. Buffum, Miss Caroline 


| M. Martin, James F. Morse, J. R. Simpson. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH. 


J. H. G. Gilbert, Medora Robbins Crosby, Mrs. 
Elliott W. Fiske, Misses Bumstead, Charles F. 
Adams, Miss Amelia H. Jones, Saville, Somes & Co., 
Mrs. Anna L. George, Mrs. C. C. Earle, Mrs. Brad- 


| bury Bedell, Dr. H. P. Jaques, Mrs. H. P. Jaques, 


Francis Jaques, Mrs. Miles Spaulding, Mrs. Ma- 


| thilde Friedman, E. D. Newcomb, Miss Edith Bab- 
| cock, “C. H. A.,’’ Geo. S. Hosmer, Col. Timothy 


Bigelow Chapter D. A. R., Bigelow & Dowse Co., 
Mrs. Eliza W. Frost, W. W. Spaulding, Leominster 


| Worsted Co., W. L. Felch. : 


TWO DOLLARS EACH. 
C. F. Pierce, Dr. Caroline E. Hastings, Mrs. Lucy 


| D. Fuller, Mrs. F. F. Raymond, Rev. Dr. Hodges, 
| Mrs. W. B. Lambert, Miss S. A. Dudley, Mrs. J. C. 
| Palfrey, Mrs. E. C. Wilson, Miss M. Louise Jackson, 
| Harold Parker, G. F. Morse, Mrs. F. T. Beade, 

Wm. Bellamy, A. M. Worthington, M.D., Josiah 


Welsh, C. W. Gleason, L. D. Apsley, A. D. Gleason, 


| H. Wheeler. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


Mrs. Rebecca Thurston, Miss H. I. Williams, 
Miss Mary D. Clark, Miss A. B. Eckstein, Mrs. T S. 
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Rev. M. J. Dooley, T. H. Raymond, Samuel Keene, 
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| Bennett, Miss Katherine French, Mrs. Mary Wins- 
‘ low, W. P. Sparrell, Mrs. W R Thayer, Mrs. B. D 
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Davol, J. E. Waterman, Mrs. W. A. Reed, Mrs. 
Charles Lanphear, Mrs. H. Wolfenden, Mrs. W. H. 
Hunter, Miss L. J. Gould, Mrs. L. S. Lombard, 
Mrs. D. G. Haskins, Miss E. C. Wilson, Benj. R. 
Parker, W. F. Emerson, S. M. Perkins, M.D., Mrs. 
G. A. Burdette, Mrs. J.G Stearns, Mrs. E. Wasson, 
Leo R. Peare, Geo. T. Scott, Wm. A. Fuller, Geo. 
E. O’Toole, Buttrick, Stone & Duncan, Dr. C. Q. 
French, Rev. E. J. Fitzgerald, M. E. F. Bemis, 
M. M. Poresky, sy G. L. Tobey, E. P. Herrick, 
Isabel T. Beck, S. M. Bingham, Adele B. Wilson, 
G. F. hese Mrs. L. A. Brown, Mrs. F. H. 
Sawyer, Mrs. A. H. Eager, W. A. Kilbon, C. R. 
Chase, E. E. Miles, Miss Bula R. Bottsford, Mrs. 
Wm. H. Dalrymple, Mrs. Ella M. Buttrick, Miss 
Bertha Parker, L. A. Nourse, F. A. Hannaford, Geo. 
W. Howe, Mrs. L. Rowell, Mrs. W. L. Rowell, 
Jas. E. Wise, Thomas Lynch, Helen E. Bartlett, 
Lewis H. Lewis, O. H. Newhall, Dr. T. F. Tierney, 
Mrs. M. J. Houghton, Mrs. I. E. Putnam, Wm. L. 
Pierce, Mrs. E. A. Wright, Mrs. C. E. Stratton, 
Mrs. J. N. Lapointe, Josiah Q. Packard, Mrs. W. W. 
Curtis, C. E. Hastings, Mrs. H. P. Andrews, Mrs. 
R. B. Lewis, Mrs. A. P. Walker, Robt. D. Holt, 
E. B. Fraser, J. H. Paton, Asa Jewett, Rev. A. J. 
Teeling, W. H. Smith, J. C. Stedman, M.D., Mrs. 
Sarah A. Chandler, Miss Alice G. Chandler, Miss 
Anna H. Whitney, Miss C. L. Forbush, Mrs. Hattie 
Willard, Geo. E. Worcester, Geo. W. Willard, Mrs. 
H. Bogigian, A. C. Hawkins, Mrs. S. M. Bailey, Mrs. 
Wm. Knight, H. Greenhall, Mrs. Louise Nullett, 
Abbott Peterson, Annie N. L. Clark, Geo. T. Bailey, 
M. T. Dwyer, Thos. Taylor & Son, Miss Ethel Raw- 
son, Master Louis Schindler, Mrs. Arthur Stowe, 
Mrs. A. M. Houghton, Rev. J. Mullen, C. S. Lyman, 
H. B. Whitcomb, Mrs. Lucy H. Parton, Mrs. S. 
Arnold, C. J. Sawyer, Miss Rita Glazier, Dr. N. M. 
Hunter, Miss Alice Wheeler, Miss E. I. Moody, 
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TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS EACH 
Rev. Henry Jones, B. E. Hanes, Miss A. E. 
Steward, Mrs. Ella Skinner, Town of Leicester 
(Mass. ), Mrs. L. H. Bates, Geo. Taylor, Treas., Clara 
E. Rowell, Mrs. D. N. Johnson, W. R. Davenport. 
Small sales of publications, $26.56. 
Interest, $28.14. 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 

We believe no other paper in the world 
goes, as “Our Dumb Animals” does every 
month, to the editorial rooms of every news- 
sees "and magazine in America north of 

exico, and we believe that no paper in 
the world is more seldom thrown into the 
wastebasket unread. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachusetts 
clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All Massachu- 
setts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents and cashiers, 
postmasters, school superintendents, large numbers of 
writers, speakers and teachers through the State. About 
500 of the Society's agents in almost every Massachusetts 
city and town. 

“Bands of Mercy” Many sub- 
ton 


police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. Many 
newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire world. 
Large numbers of subscribers in our own and foreign 
countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy in our own 
and other countries. Members of our National Congress. 
Presidents of all American Colleges and Universities north 
of Mexico. Writers, speakers, teachers, and many others 
in various States and Territories. The editors of over 
twenty thousand American ere. including all in 
our own country and British America. 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, and 
by editors or by their wives 

¢ 


through the State. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- © 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage: 


Black Beauty, in English, cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 


rman) . > heavy paper 35 cts. 

Modern Greek) . paper 25 cts. 

Spanish ) paper 10 cts. 

23 = Swedish) . paper 20 cts. 
For 4 f s Sake, cloth, e, 60 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Some of New York’s 400, “clot , 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 


The Strike at Shane’s, a. 25 cts., paper 10 cts 
Our Gold Mine et Hollyhurst, cloth, 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Beautiful 1 (at publisher's price ce). 

New, illus. $1.25; cloth, pt 62 cts., small 30 cts. 
Angell ll Prise Contest Recitations, 16 cts. each, postage 


Autcbiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 
Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
- cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 


ailed. 
Adiemn to Boston Public Schools, by 
Geo. T. Angell, 2centseach,or . 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. 
T, Angell—Eight of either No. or 
Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
a? for 10 cents; one hundred, 


e Bell of Atri, m by Long- 
fellow, 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 
for the whole twelve bound to- 
gether, or 

—< Horse Book, compiled by 

T. Angell, 5 cents each, 

Husene Training and Treatment of 
the Horse, by ™ C. Merwin, . 
cent each . 

Care of Horses = 

Protection of Animals, by Geo. 7. ell 

Five Questions Answered, b by Geo. 


Angell 
The Check. rein, by Geo. T. “Ang ell pis 
The Cruel Over-check Card 
The Overhead Check-rein Card (two sides ) 30 sit 


$2.00 per 100 


How to Kill Animals Humanely 1.00 xis 
Service of Me: -65 
Band of Mercy {nformation, by Geo. T. 


Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and 
ymns, book form, 2 cents for 
the whole, or . 2.00 
Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
or silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; gold 
stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink om ig ribbon, 4 cents; 
button, white star on biue ground, 5 for 10 cents. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
ey Card of Membership, large 2 cents, small 


Guana Information, an eight-page pamphlet, by 
Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming So- 
cieties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. 
— to the National Convention of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send 
without cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twent -five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in advance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 

&@- Articles for the ee: and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the editor, 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIE 


Active Life . . $100 00 Associate Annual 
Associate Life . 50 00 Branch. . 
Active Annual . 10 00 Children’s | i 00 


RATES OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS SOCIETY P. C. 


Active Life . . $100 00 Associate Annual * 00 
Associate Life . 50 00 Branch. . 1 00 
Active Annual . 10 00 Children’s | 1 00 


All members of the above-named Societies receive 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS free. Checks and other pay- 
7? may be sent to GEO. T. ANGELL, President, or 

Hon. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second class matter. 
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